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ADDRESS 


Respected  Fkllow-Citizens  : 

Having  associated  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  general 
^'ood,  by  united  exertion  for  the  removal  of  a  great  national  evil  which 
tiireatens  to  involve  our  beloved  country  in  ruin,  we  consider  it  due 
to  you,  who  liave  the  same  common  interests  with  ourselves,  to  state 
explicitly  our  object,  our  reasons  for  seeking  it,  the  means  we  propose 
for  its  accomplishment,  and  the  principles  which  are  to  control  our 
action;  and  due  to  ourselves  and  our  cause,  to  correct  some  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  pur  principles  and  designs,  which  our  enemies, 
through  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  malice,  are  circulating  in  the  com- 
munity. 

While  we  protest  against  being  judged  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  our  views,  we  trust  to  the  candor 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  when  they  shall  have  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  our  principles  and  plans,  they  will  not  only  pronounce 
upright  judgment,  but  h^nd  their  aid  in  support  of  the  same  righteous 
cause.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  in  this  enlightened 
community,  the  existence  of  negro-slavery  in  the  United  States,  in- 
volving, as  it  docs,  the  present  and  eternal  condition  of  m.illions  of 
the  human  family,  has  not  more  generally  awakened  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry; that  ignorance  has  so  long  veiled  our  eyes,  and  prevented  us 
from  taking  a  distinct  view  of  the  iiorrid  monster  in  his  real  form.  Ma- 
ny persons.  Well  informed  on  other  subjects,  know  very  little  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  southern  portion  of  tliese  United  States; — others 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  Slates  tolerate  and  maintain  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  some  of  the  Territories;  and  even  some  are  hardly  sen- 
sible that  negro-slavery  exists  at  the  present  time  in  our  country  at 
all.*  To  this  prevailing  ignorance  may  be  attributed  the  facility 
with  which  the  advocates  of  slavery  circulate  false  accusations  against 

*  The  following  extract  from  I'.n  article  in  the  Christian  Mirror,  will  serve  to  give  an  inkling  oJ 
\vhai  may  be : 

'•  Birney's  letter  was  reccn'ly  f;iv>n  to  a  nun,  who  has  for  several  years  been  Chairman  of  tho 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  one  of  the  ;aru"?!«l  towns  in  a  County  in  this  State.  He  was  reiiuesteJ  to  read 
it,  and  was  tol  I  that  it  was  an  article  on  slavery  and  colonization.  Ho  remarked, '  there  are  no  slaves 
in  this  country,  arc  there?'  When  do  you  think  shvery  ^^a3  abolished?  'I  don't  know;  I  thounht 
there  was  a  law  passed  that  slaves  should  be  free  when  they  were  twenty-one.'  By  whom  was  this 
law  passed '.'  '  The  povernment.'  What  government  7  'Congress.'  Such  was  the  state  of  know! . 
edge  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  tho  town,  who  aspires  also  to  become  a  legislator."  r  i     •   i,  i. 

If  a  father  of  his  town  be  so  ignorant  as  this,  what  may  we  e.\-pect  of  tho  lover  class  of  the  inhab- 
itants but  total  ignorance  in  relation  to  this  subjeci  ?  The  followin:;  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point : 

A  member  of  this  society  savs,  that  "  recently,  while  being  out  a  siiorl  distance  from  homo,  solicit- 
ing signers  to  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  fovind  some  thres  or  four  individuals  who  wero 
surprised  at  being  told  that  slavery  existed  in  the  United  States." 

They  supposed  that  all  the  people  of  color  in  this  country  were  free,  and  that  the  question  in  du- 
rante between  tho  Abolitionists  ana  the  Colonizationista  wa?,  "  what  should  be  done  with  them  - 


the  cause  of  Abolition ;   and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  present  ex- 
position and  defence. 

Object.  Our  object,  as  set  forth  in  our  Constitution,  to  which  we 
refer  you,  is,  •'  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  whole  colored 
race  in  our  land  ; — the  emancipation  of  the  slav-3  from  the  oppression 
of  the  master; — the  emancipation  of  the  free  ,  .lored  man  from  the 
oppression  of  public  sentiment, — and  the  elevation  of  both  to  an  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  political  equality  vviih  the  whites." 

By  immediate  emancipation,  we  "do  not  mean,  that  the  slaves  shall 
be  turned  loose  upon  the  nation,  to  roam  as  vagabonds  or  aliens  ;  nor  . 
that  they  shall  be  instantly  invested  with  all  political  rights  and  priv- 
ileges ;  nor  that  that  they  shall  be  expelled  from  their  native  clime, 
as  the  price  and  condition  of  their  freedom.  But  we  mean,  that  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  unlimited  control  of  a  few  irresponsible  mas- 
ters, they  shall  really  receive  the  protection  of  law  :  That  the  power 
which  is  now  vested  in  every  slave-holder  to  rob  them  of  their  just  dues, 
to  drive  them  into  the  fields  like  beasts,  to  lacerate  their  bodies,  to  sell 
the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  wife  from  the  husband,  and  children 
from  their  parents,  shall  instantly  cease  :  Tiiat  ihe  slaves  shall  be  em- 
ployed asfree  laborers, fairly  compensated, nnd  protected  in  their  earn- 
ings :  That  they  shali  be  placed  under  a  benevolent  and  disinterested 
supcrvisior.,  which  shall  secure  to  them  the  right  to  obtain  secular 
and  religious  knowledge;  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  to  seek  an  intellectu- 
al and  moral  elevation."* 

We  are  aware  that  many  object  to  the  term  immediate,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  the  tremendous  system  of  slavery  cannot  be  overthrown  in 
an  instant  j  but  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  th.e  use  of  it  when  applied 
to  these  measures,  because  the  autiiority  of  common  usage  sanctions 
the  application  of  the  term  to  any  important  public  measure,  if  it  be 
commenced  without  delay,  and  speedily  urged  to  its  completion. — 
*'  When  any  great  object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
snany  men,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  "  cer- 
'tain  propositions  or  doctrines  are  laid  down  and  understood  in  common 
among  them,  as  tlie  basis  of  action.  This  is  absolutely  required  by 
ihe  necessity  of  the  case.  For  instance,  if  a  republican  government 
is  to  be  formed,  the  djctrine  must  first  be  established  that  the  majori- 
ty must  rule.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  object  that  this  proposition  is  an  ab- 
stract one— that  it  has  rever  been  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  any 
republic:  it  is  of  none  tlie  less  practical  importance.  Till  it  is  dis'- 
tmctly  apprehended  and  admitted,  nothing  like  a  republic  can  exist. 
"Now  take  the  case  cUivo  millions  of  American  slaves.  The  first 
thmgto  be  done  is,  to  agree  what  OUGHT  to  be  done.  Till  this 
pomt  is  settled,  action  is  useless.  The  grand  question  is,  ought  the 
SLAVES  to  be  free?  Suppose  it  to  be  replied  that  this  depends  upon 
circumstances;— that  they  ought  to  be  be  free  as  soon  as  they  can 
use  tuc'.r  liberty  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  safety  to  their  mas- 
tero;  out  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  them,  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected ;  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  free  Jill  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared.    Here  is  the  doctrine  of  gradualism:' 

^Thia  definition  of  immediate  emancipation  is  given  hy  the  Emancipator,  which  we  adopt  as  our 


Again,  suppose  it  to  be  replied,  "  that  the  slaves  OUGHT  to  be 
made  free  NOW ;— that  those  who  liavc  the  power  to  iri:k  them, 
(and  we  believe  that  the  masters,  individually  and  collectively,  have 
the  power,)  ought  lo  use  it  icithoutanij  dcUty  f' — and  here  we  have  the 
DOCTRINE  ol'  immcdiatism. 

It  any  of  our  readers,  by  mistaking  a  vlan  of  operations  for  a  doc- 
trine of  morals,  entertain  a  misapprehension  of  the  views  and  motives 
of  Abolitionists,  we  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  setting 
them  right.  To  do  this,  we  need  only  remark,  that  we  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  world,  and  the  pronencss  of  erring  mortals  to  remain  a 
litile  longer  in  their  sins,  to  suppose  tl)at  slavery  in  this  country  will 
be  instantaneoushj  abolished  :  nevertheless,  we  believe  it  will  be  aljol- 
ished.  We  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  immediate  abolition,  urged 
upon  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, will  effect  this  desirable  object. 

Reasons.  VV'e  advocate  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
for  the  following  reasons  :  ^ 

Because,  Slavery  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  :  Because  it  degrades  and  sinks  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  a  being  whom  God  has  created  in  his  own  image — 
made  a  little  lower  than  tiie  angels — crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
and  set  over  the  work  of  his  hands;* — drags  him  to  the  shambles, 
and  sells  him  like  a  beast — tears  asunder  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters — consigns  them  to  distant, 
hopeless  bondage,  and  subjects  them  lo  innumerahle  physical  suffer- 
ings and  disabilities  :  Because  it  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  discord  among 
the  States — retards  the  prosperity  of  the  nation — perils  public  safe- 
ty, and  puts  in  jeopardy  the  existence  of  the  Union  ;  and.  Because 
it  provokes  the  wrath  of  God,  and  exposes  the  whole  nation  to  the 
severc;st  judgments  of  Heaven. 

We  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  free  colored  man,  from  the 
oppression  of  public  sentiment :  Because  color  is  not  crime,  and  de- 
serves no  punishment. 

We  advocate  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race  to  an  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  equality  with  the  whites  :  Because  the  while  peo- 
ple of  our  country  have  debased  them  to  their  present  degraded  state, 
and  are,  therefore,  most  solemnly  bound  to  seek  their  elevation. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  object  that  the  ancestors  of  the  colored  people 
now  in  question,  were  uncivilized  and  unenliglitened,  when  taken 
from  the  coast  of  Africa:  most  of  the  present  generation  of  slaves 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  Their  native  country  is  the  same 
which  gave  the  zvhitc  man  birth.  They  arc,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  wiih  the  whites — to  an  equality  with  them,  in  an  un- 
bounded sense  of  the  word.  But  were  we  lo  argue,  from  the  native 
condition  of  those  who  have  been  kidnapped  in  Africa,  to  their  con- 
dition here,  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  unavoidable  result.  While 
they  remained  in  Africa,  it  is  true,  they  were  unenlightened  ;  but, 
their  neighbors  being  unenlightened  also,  they  enjoyed  a  perfect 
equality  of  condition  with  those  among  whom  they  lived.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  by  kidnapping  and  taking  them  from  barbarous  Afri- 
<ca  to  enlightened  America,  we  have  changed  their  condition  from  a 

♦  Vide  Genesis  i.  "27,  and  Psalms  viii.  5,  6. 


perfecl  equality  with  their  neighbors  to  a  monstrous  inequality,  which 
aflbrds  their  whiter  brethren  an  opportunity  to  defraud  them  of  their 
rights.  It  holds  true,  then,  that  we  are  bound  to  seek  their  eleva- 
tion. 

Mkans.     We  propose  to  accomplish  our  object,  not  by  encoura- 
ging the  slaves  to  rebel ;    nor  by  any  means  which  are  contrary,  ei- 
ther to  the  dictates  of  humanity,   ihe  gospel  of  peace,  or  the  laws  of 
the  land  :    But,  by  a  course  of  investigation  and  discussion  ;  such  as 
the  Constitution  of  (he  United  States  plainly  indicates,  when  it  says, 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  j-iress,  or  the  rights  of  the  people   peaceably  to  assemble."     By 
disseminating  facts  and   arguments  in  relation   to  the  situation  and 
rights  of  the  enslaved,  till  we  have  roused  the  public  mind  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  wrongs,  and  of  the  moral  evils  and  the  sin  of  slavery — 
till  we  have  awakened  a  universal  abhorrence  of  the  slave-holding 
system,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,   and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great 
western  wild.'"^     If  it  be  «sked,  What  benefit  will  arise  from  a  course 
of  exa.mination   and  discussion  on   the  subject  of  slavery,   in  States 
where  slavery  does  not  exist .''  we  reply,    That  notwithstanding  the 
form  of  slavery  exists  only  in  one  half  the  States,  yet  the  spirit  of  slave- 
ry pervades  the  Union  from  one  end  to  the  other.      We  have  need, 
therefore,  to  labor  here; — to  reform  public  sentiment  at  ho7ne,  before 
we  go  abroad.     Were  it  not  for  the  countenance  and  support  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  free  States,  slavery  were   but  a  living  death. — 
Remove  t'.iis  support,  then,  and  slavery  is  swept  away.     If  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  here,  be  so  very  harmless — if  it  be  not  calculated 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  public  sentiment  at  the  South — if  it 
strikes  not  a  death  blow  at  the  very  root  of  slavery,  then  why  are  the 
planters  of  th.e  South  so  much  concerned  about  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  Abolitionists -v^f  the  North?     Why  have  rev/ards  been  offered 
for  the  head  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.''    Certainly,  this  uneasiness 
of  southern  slave-holders  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  our 
measures:    It  })roves  that  discussion  liere,   operates  upon  the  public 
mind  of  the  South,  and  affords  cheering  evidence  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally bring  about  a  reformation  of  public  sentiment  there,  and  with  it 
the  downfall  of  slavery.     But  we  have   proof  of  this  in  practical  re- 
sults ;  for  the  leaven  of  abolition  principles  begins  to  work  already  in 
the  slave-holding  community  :    already  have  a  Birney  and  a  Thome 
arisen  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy. f 

PiiiNciPLEs.  Our  action  is  based  upon  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  man  cannot  hold  property  in  man;  and  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  principle  of  "  redeeming  love,"  which  enjoins  the  doing  unto 
others  as  v,e  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  And  liere  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  notice,  briefly,  a  mistaken  notion,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
has  obtained  to  considerable  extent  in  this  enlightened  community, 
"  that  the  slaves  are  the  real  property  of  the  masters — a  kind  of  prop- 
erty as  inviolable  as  that  of  cattle  and  horses."  But  what! — proper- 
ty in  men  ! — property  in  human  beings  !  ! — property  in  the  images  of 
God  !  !  !     In  the  "  original  grant,"  man  was  constituted  "  lord  of  the 

*  For  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  measures  we  propose,  see  our  Constitution,  3d  Art. 

t  These  gentlemen  were  born,  and  now  live,  in  a  slave  State.  The  latter  is  heir  to  a  slave-inheri- 
tance, and  the  former,  until  he  became  an  Abolitionist,  was  a  slave-holder. — AVo  need  not  say  that  he 
has  emancipated  his  slaves. 


earlli:"  "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  oui* 
likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  tlie  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  iho  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."*  But 
we  find  no  such  words  as  these — "  Let  them  Iiave  dominion  over  many 
He  has  reserved  then,  the  niour  to  control  man,  nclusivclij  to  him- 
self. But  the  slave-holder  invades  this  right,  and  usurps  the  prerog- 
ative of  Jehovah,  as  the  serpent,  the  first  slave-holder  did,  when  he 
prevailed  upon  our  first  parents  to  obey //im  rather  than  their  Maker. 
We  maintain,  therefore,  that  he  who  holds  a  human  being  in  involun- 
tary bondage  as  his  property,  steals  him,  not  only  from  himself,  but 
from  the  original  owner,  God,  who  gave  him  being; — that  time  can 
never  make  this  stolen  properly  liis,  nor  diminish  the  guilt  attached 
to  the  crime  of  stealing  it; — arui  further,  we  maintain,  that  he  who 
advocates  the  infernal  doctrine,  that  man  has  a  right  to  hold  proper- 
ty in  his  fellow-being,  virtually  denies  the  right  of  God  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  man,  and  thus  offers  indignity  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Whatever  ignorance,  pride,  or  the  selfishness  of  man,  may  advance 
to  the  contrary,  slave- holding  is  a  sin.  In  the  book  of  inspiration  we 
are  commanded  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us, — to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. f  But  will  the  planter  say 
that  he  treats  his  slave  as  he  himself  is  willing  to  be  treated  ? — that 
he  loves  his  slave  as  he  loves  himself.'  If  so,  let  hiui  verify  the  asser- 
tion. Let  him  liberate  his  slave,  or  otherwise,  let  Uim  take  his  turn 
in  the  field.  Yes,  if  he  loves  his  slave  as  himself,  let  him  be  master 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  let  him  be  the  slave,  and  h\s  slave  the  master. 

Again,  we  read,  "Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  that  write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed;!  to  turn 
aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the 
poor  of  my  people,  that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may 
rob  the  fatherless. "§  And  again,  "Thus  sailh  the  Lord;  Ye  have 
not  hearkened  unto  me,  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to  his  broth- 
er, and  every  man  to  his  neighbor:  behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for 
you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  fam- 
ine."||  Let  the  slave-holders  ponder  upon  this.  And  again,  "He 
that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  Ac  be  found  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death. "*iF  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  book  in 
the  world,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  completely  tears  up 
slavery  by  the  roots. *f 

It  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  not  right  to  hold  our  fellow-men  in  bon- 
dage noiv,  since  the  Hebrews  were  permitted  to  have  bond-men  and 
bondmaids  of  the  heathen  that  were  round  about  them?  We  reply, 
that  the  God  against  whom  the  heathen  had  sinned,  had  a  right  to 
punish  them  as  he  saw  fit.  He  commanded  the  children  of  Israel 
"  to  overthrow  them  utterly,  and  quite  break  down  their  images,"  to 
"smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them"  to  "make  no  covenant  with 
them  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them,"JJ  Will  our  objector  now  carry 
out  the  argument,  and  say  that  we  should  be  justified  in  extirpating 

*  Genesis  i.  26.  t  Vide  Mat.  vSl  12,  and  xix.  19.  J  How  completety  analogous  to  the  laws  of 
slave-holding  Slates,  which  provido  for  tho  nia'nten.ince  and  preservation  of  the  slave-system ! 
§  Isaiah  x.  f,  2.  ||  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  17.  ^Exodus  xxi.  16.  *t  A  dangerous  book  indeed!  No 
wonder  that  tho  laws  of  the  slave-holdino  States  guard  S5  cautiously  against  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves  I     ^Exod.  xxiii.  24,  and  Deut-  vn.  3. 


the  whole  negro  race  ?  When  the  slave-holders  of  the  present  day, 
have  obtained  of  the  same  Author  of  rights  a  licence  to  deal  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  then,  but  not  till  then,  vi^ill  we  admit  the 
comparison  of  Hebrew  bondage  with  American  slavery. 

Again,  we  hear  the  slave-holder  apologize  in  this  way  :  "  Notwith- 
standing negro-slavery  may  have  been  very  sinful  in  its  beginnino-, 
perhaps  in  the  days  of  my  great-great-grandfather,  yet  it  has  been- 
entailed  upon  the  present  generation,  and  therefore  we  are  excusable." 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  crime  committed  by  the  son,   is  less 
criminal,  because  the  father  was  guilty  of  the  same.     Indeed,   the 
guilt  of  the  present  slave-holders  is  greatly  increased  from  their  op- 
portunity of  experience.     The  "  fathers  tried  the  system  of  slavery 
and  found  it  bad — the  sons  looked  on  and  saw  all  this,  yet  they  adopt- 
ed the  sins  of  their  fathers."     How  completely  applicable  to  them,  is 
the  denunciation  of  our  Lord  :    "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had  been  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.     Wherefore,  ye  be  witnesses  unto  your- 
selves, that  ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets!" 
The  fathers  have  taken  the  negro  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  destroyed 
his  freedom,  and  buried  him  in  the   sepulchre  of  American   slavery 
The  sons  apologize  for  slavery  as  '=  a  lamentable  necessity"  entailed 
upon  them  ;■ — thus,  garnishing  the  -sepulchre  that  it  may  "  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  while  it  is  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all 
uncleanness."     Well  might  the  Savior  rebuke  the  present  generation 
as  he  did  that  which  slew  the  last  of  the  prophets :  "  Fill  ye  up  then 
the  measure  of  your  fathers  :"     *     *     *    "  That  upon  you  may  come 
all  the"    innocent  "blood"  of  the  poor  Africans,  "shed"  from  the 
commencement  of  the  African  slave-trade  to  the  present  time. 

"  Slavery,"  says  Dr.  Thompson,  "  is  the  very  Upas  tree  of  the  mor- 
al world,  beneath  whose  pestiferous  shade  all  intellect  languishes, 
and  all  virtue  dies."  The  tree  is  evil,  and  the  fruit  is  evil,  and  "  on- 
ly evil  continually." 

Firstly,  Its  ejects  upon  Africa  are  most  disastrous.  A  late  writer* 
thus  describes  it:  "  All  along  the  shores  of  this  devoted  country,  ter- 
ror and  distrust  prevail.  The  natives  never  venture  out  without  arms, 
when  a  vessel  is  in  sight,  and  skulk  through  their  own  fields,  as  if 
watched  by  a  panther.  All  their  worst  passions  are  called  into  full 
exercise,  and  all  their  kindlier  feelings  smothered.  Treachery,  fraud, 
and  violence, desolate  the  country,  rend  asunder  the  dearest  relations, 
and  pollute  the  very  fountains  of  justice.  The  history  of  the  negro, 
whether  national  or  domestic,  is  written  in  blood." 

2d,  The  effect  of  the  system  on  the  condition  of  the  slave,  is  such  as  lan- 
guage is  unable  fully  to  describe.  The  physical  sufferings  of  the  slave 
previous  to  his  departure  from  his  native  land,  are  described  by  the- 
above  writer  in  the  following  language:  "Husbands  are  torn  "from 
their  wives,  children  from  their  parents,  while  the  air  is  filled  with, 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  bereaved.  Sometimes  they  are 
brought  from  a  remote  country  ;  obliged  to  wander  over  mountains 
and  through  deserts /chained  together  in  herds  ;  driven  by  the  whip  ; 


*Mrs.  Child. 


:;cofched  by  a  tropical  sun  ;  compel  led  to  carry  licuvy  bales  of  mci- 
chandize  ;  sufierin^  vvitii  hunger  and  tliirst ;  worn  down  willj  fatigue  ; 
and  often  leaving  tlieir  bones  to  whiten  in  the  desert."  "  Those  who 
arrive  at  tlic  sea-coast,  arc  in  a  state  of  desperation  and  despair. — 
Their  purcliascrs  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  and  so  fearful  of  the  con- 
scqtiences,  that  they  set  sail  in  the  night,  lest  the  negroes  should 
know  when  they  depart  from  their  native  shores." 
•  During  their  passage  to  the  place  of  destination,  their  suffering 
is  unmingled  and  extreme.  They  arc  stowed  by  hundreds  between 
the  low  decks,  in  a  confined,  sitting  posture,  wUich  circumstance, 
fifone,  occasions  excessive  pain.  In  addition  to  this,  they  suflcr 
stripes,  and  not  unfrcquently  death,  from  the  cruelty  of  hard-heart- 
ed captains. 

"  A  child  on  board  a  slave  .si lip,  of  about  ton  tnontlis  old,  took  sulk  and  would 
not  eat;  the  cai)taiii  flofjged  it  with  a  c.it-o'-iiinctails ;  swearing  that  he  would 
make  it  cat,  or  kill  it.  From  this,  and  other  ill-treatment,  the  litnhs  swelled.  Ho 
then  ordered  some  water  to  he  made  hot,  to  abate  the  swelling.  But  even  his  ten- 
der mercies  were  cruel.  The  cook,  on  putting  his  hand  into  the  water,  said  it  was 
too  hot.  Upon  this  the  captain  swore  at  him,  and  ordered  the  feet  to  Vje  put  in. — 
This  was  done.  The  nails  and  skin  came  oft*.  Oiled  cloths  were  then  put  around 
them.  The  child  was  at  length  tied  to  a  heavy  log.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
the  captain  caught  it  up  again,  and  repeated  that  he  would  make  it  eat,  or  kill  it. — 
lie  immediately  flogged  it  again,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  died,  and  after  the 
babe  was  dead,  whom  should  the  barbarian  select  to  throw  it  overboard,  but  the 
wretched  mother !  In  vain  she  tried  to  avoid  the  oflicc.  He  beat  her,  till  he  made 
her  take  up  the  child  and  carry  it  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  She  then  drop|)ed  it 
into  the  sea,  turning  her  head  the  other  way  that  she  might  not  see  it."* 

Wc  forbear  to  multiply  instances  of  such  abhorrent  cruelty,  not 
because  they  are  few,  but  because  they  arc  so  many  that  "  a  large 
tolume  might  be  filled  with  such  detestable  anecdotes  perfectly  well 
authenticated." 

According  to  Clarkson's  estimate,  "  about  two  and  a  half  out  of  a 
hundred  of  human  beings  die  annually,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture, including  infants  and  the  aged  ;  but  in  an  African  voyage,  where 
few  babes  and  no  old  people  are  admitted,  so  that  those  shipped  are 
at  the  firmest  period  of  life,  the  annual  mortality  is  forty-three  in  a 
hundred.  In  vessels  that  sail  from  Bonny,  Benin,  and  the  Calabar?, 
whence  a  large  portion  of  slaves  are  brought,  this  mortality  is  so  much 
increased  by  various  causes,  that  eighty-si.\  m  a  hundred  die  yearly." 
He  adds,  "It  is  a  destruction,  which  if  general  but  for  ten  years, 
n-ould  depopulate  the  world,  and  extinguish  the  human  race."t  Ar- 
rived at  the  destined  port,  the  slaves  "  arc  advertised  with  cattle  ; 
chained  in  droves,  and  driven  to  market  with  o  whip;  and  sold  at 
auction  with  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  "  the  African  slave  trade  has  long  since 
been  abolished,  and  that  therefore,  its  horrors  and  guilt  belong  exclu- 
sively to  a  by-gone  age."  We  answer,  that  notwithstanding  the  na- 
tions have  decTarcd  it  piracy  to  engage  in  this  traffic,  it  is  yet  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent.     The  African  Repository  says— 

«'  It  has  been  declared  felony-it  has  been  declared  piracy  ;  and  the  fleets  of  Bri- 
tain and  America  have  been  commissioned  to  drive  it  fronj  ^''«  "«f  "■  ,^^^1 '' >  .^^^ 
fiance  of  all  this  array  of  legislation  and  armament,  slave-ships  ride  tiiumphantl>  on 

*  Cl«rkson>  Histor^•  of  ihe  Abolition  of  ihs  Slave-Trarlr.  .,uot.  d  l.y  Mr^. '  :hM.     t  Mrr.  Chi'd>  Ap- 
peal. ^^ 
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the  pecou  ;  and  in  these  floating  caverns  from  sixttto  eighty  thousand  wretches' 
■r.e  born«  annually  away  to  slavery  or  death.  Of  these  wretches,  a  frightful  num- 
ber are,  with  an  audacity  that  amazes,  landed  and  disposed  of  within  the  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  this  republic." 

Dr.  Walsli,  in  his  beok  on  Brazil,  published  in  1^3!^  says, 

"Notwithstanding  the  benevolent  and  poiseveringexertionsof  England,  this  lior- 
rid  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  nearly  as  extensively  carried  on  as  ever,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances perhaps  cfn  more  revolting  character.  The  very  shifts  of  evasion— the 
necesairy  for  concealment,  and  the  desperate  hazard,  cause  inconvenience  and  suf- 
fering to  the  poor  creatures  in  a  very  aggravated  degree." 

But  admiiting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Foreign  Slavc- 
Trade  had  been  entirely  broken  up,  still,  "its  horrors  and  guilt  be- 
long" 7101  '' exclusively  to  a  by-gone  age."  For  those  very  crimes 
committed  in  the  legalized  prosecution  of  the  Slave-Trade,  arc  the 
price  \-.'hich  the  faih.ers  paid  in  the  purchase  of  American  Slavery — " 
purchase  vvhicii  they  have  left  as  a  patrimony  to  their  posterity.  And 
this  blood-stained  patriiriony,  the  present  generation  of  slave-iiolders 
inherit.  Butthe  slave-iiolders  of  the  prescntday  are  deeply  involved 
in  a  crime  to  vv'hicli  their  prime  ancestors  in  oppression  were  entire 
strangers:  Wc  allude  lo  the  Domestic  Slave-Trade  of  the  United 
States;  a  Trade  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Foreign  in  extent  of  misery 
or  crime. 

"Dealing  in  slaves  has  become  a  large  biisinefe's.  Establishments  are  made  at 
several  places  in  Blaryland  and  Virginia,  at  which  they  are  sold  like  catile  These 
places  are  strongly  built,  and  vveH  supplied  with  thumb-screws,  gags,  cov*'skins,  and 
other  whips,  oftentimes  bloody." — JViles'  Register,  Vol.  35,  page  4.  "  But  \Vasliing- 
ton  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  intcraal  slave-trade!  The  United  States  Jail  is  a 
perfect  store-houso  for  slave-merchants ;  and  souie  of  the  taverns  n^ay  be  seen  so 
cro^vdcd  with  negro  captives,  that  they  have  scarcely  room  to  stretch  themselves  on 
the  floor  to  sleep." — Child\s  Appeal,  page  31. 

The  following  facts  wil!  serve  to  illustrate  the  cruel  and  heart- 
rending separations  from  kindred,  friends,  and  home,  which  daily  oc- 
cur in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious  trallic  : 

"A  master  in  St.  Louis,  sold  a  slave  at  auction,  to  a  driver,  who  v/as  collecting' 
men  for  the  southern  market.  The  negro  was  very  intelligent-,  and  on  account  of 
his  ingenuity  in  working  iron,  was  sold  for  a!i  uncommoiily  high  })rice— ai  out  seven 
or  eight  hundred  dollars.  "  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  and  froio  wlioui 
-he  was  determined  not  to  ]>ait.  During  the  progress  of  the  sale,  he  saw  that  a  cer- 
tain niSh  was  determir.ei  to  purchase  him.'.  He  went  uj)  to  him  and  said,  '  if  you- 
buy  njc,  you  must  buy  my  wife  too,  for  I  can't  go  without  her.  li'you  will  only  buy 
my  wife,  I  will  go  with  you  willl'ngly ;  bin  if  you  don't,  I  shall  never  be  of  any  use 
to  you.'  He  continued  to  repeat  the  same  exprcbsions  for  some  time.  The  man 
turned  upon  iiim,  and  with  a  sneer  and  a  blow,  said,  'Begone,  Aillain  !  don't  you 
know  you  are  a  slave  ?'  Tlie  negro  felt  it  keenly  :  he  rctir^-d.  The  sale  wont  on. 
He  was  finally  struck  off  to  liiis  man.  The  slave  again  accosted  his  new  master, 
arid  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  besought  him  to  buy  his  wife,  saying,  rljat 
if  he  oidy  would  do  that,  he  would  v.ork  for  him  hard  and  'iiiihfnliy— v.ould' be  a 
good  slave— and  added  with  much  emphasis,  'If  you  don't,  I  never'shali  be  worth 
any  thing  to  you.'  He  was  now  repelled  more  harshly  than  befor?.  Ti'o  negro  re- 
tired a  httle  distance  from  his  master,  took  out  his  kni/l;,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  fell  wclteriiig  in  his  blood  !— Can  slaves  feel  r" 

"The  following  happened  in  Campbell  Countv,  Kcntuckv.— This  couniy  lies  di- 
rectly acioss  the  (Jhio  nvcr,  opposite  Cincinnati.  A  slave  had  been  purchased  bv  a 
trader  from  the  lower  country.  The  flat-boat  in  which  lie  was  to  go  down  was  W- 
ingat  the  village  of  Covingt.  u  just  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  morning  came  on 
which  he  was  to  go.  He  was  brought  on  board  in  chains.  His  colored  acquaint- 
ances gathered  around  him,  to  bid  him  '  good  bye.'  Among  those  who  came  was 
his  tnj^.     &he  had  followed  hug  on  foot  from  their  home,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior 
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Por  soino  time  sije  Btoad  on  tlio  lioat  in  the  sUence  of  despair — wocping,  but  speak- 
in:^  not.  I5:U  113  the  mnnr.'nt  of , separation  drew  near,  she  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in 
wild  and  incoherent  shriciis,  tearing  her  hair  ami  tossing  her  arms  wildly  into  tho 
Hir.  She  was  carried  home  a  raving  maniac.  In  this  condition,  MJie  continued  for 
weeks,  raving  and  calling  out  for  her  hnshind.  The  family  who  owned' her,  wRip- 
ped  her  repeatedly  hecf  use  she  neglected  her  work  to  talk  and  cry  about  her  hus- 
band so  much." — [Communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  by  II.  B. 
Stanlon  of  Lane  Seminary,  on  the  authority  of  students  in  that  seminary,  who  have 
been  l)orn  and  educated  at  the  South.] 

Would  llmt  this  were  tho  extent  of  the  slnve-lioldei'3  crime's — that 
the  sutierings  and  hardships  whicli  the  <5lavc  undergoes  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  foreign  and  domestic  slave-trades,  were  nil  for  which 
the  master  imist  answer  in  the  great  day  of  account.  But  the  suffer- 
ings and  privalion.3  of  the  slave,  and  the  cruellies  inflicted  upon  him 
while  in  actual  service,  remain  yet  to  be  told.  A  picture  of  lliese  may 
be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  slave-holding  States;  for  in  a  country  of 
republican  gavernment,  the  laws  are  "an  inde.x  of  the  popular  will." 
Wc  aslv  your  attention,  therefore,  respected  fellow-citizens,  to  the 
following  propositions,  showing  the  aspect  of  slavery,  as  exhibited  by 
the  legislative  enactment?  of  the  slave-holding  States.* 

J.  Slavery  is  hereditary  and  pp.rpctual,  to  the  last  moment  of  the  slave's  earthly 
existence,  and  to  all  his  descendants,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

2.  Tho  labor  of  the  slave  is  compulsory  and  uncompensated  ;  while  tho  kind  of 
labor,  the  amount  of  toil,  and  the  time  allowed  for  rc«t,  are  dictated  solely  by'the 
master.  No  bargain  is  made — no  wages  given.  A  pure  despotism  governs  the  hu- 
man brnto  ;  and  even  his  covering  and  provender,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
depend  cntn-ely  on  his  master's  discretion, 

3.  The  slave  being  considorcd  a  personal  chattel,  may  be  sold  or  pledged,  or 
leased,  at  the  will  of  his  ina?tpr.  lie  may  be  exchanged  for  marketable  commodi- 
ties, or  taken  in  c.xeciuion  i'ov  the  debts,  or  taxes,  cither  of  a  living,  or  a  deceased 
master ;— sold  at  auction,  either  individually,  or  in  lots,  to  suit  the  piirchaser,  he  may 
remain  with  his  family,  or  bo  separated  from  them  forever, 

4.  Slaves  can  malce  no  conlract.^  and  have  no  legal  right  to  any  property,  real  or 
person;\l.  Tiicir  own  honest  earnings,  and  the  legacies  of  friencjs  belong,  in  point  of 
law,  to  their  masters. 

5.  Neither  a  slave,  or  free  colored  person,  can  bo  a  witness  against  any  white  or 
free  man,  in  a  court  of  jusfico,  however  atrocious  may  have  been  the  crimes  they 
have  s;:en  him  commit:  but  thcw  Piay  give  testimony  against  a  fellow-slave,  or  free 
colored  man,  even  in  cases  aft'-ctiiig  lile. 

6.  The  t^'ave  may  be  puiiislied  at  h'u  master's  discretion — without  trial — without 
any  nvans  of  legal  redress,— whether  his  offence  be  real,  or  imaginary  ;  and  the 
maslor  can  transfer  the  same  despotic  power  to  any  person  ok  persons  he  may 
choose  to  api)oinr. 

7.  Tlie  slave  is  not  alijwod  to  resist  any  free  man  under  any  circumstances:  his 
only  safely  consists  in  the  fact  tliat  his  owner  may  bring  suit,  and  recover  the  pric.0 
of  his  bodv,  in  case  his  life  is  taken,  or  his  limbs  rendered  unfit  for  labor. 

8.  Slaves  cannot  redeem  iliomselves,  or  obtain  a  change  of  masters,  though  cru- 
el treatment  may  have  rcMdenul  such  a  change  necessary  for  their  personal  safety. 

0.    The  slave  is  entirely  unprotected  in  his  domestic  relations. 

10.  The  laws  greatly  ob-truct  the  manumission  of  slaves,  even  where  tho  mastsr 
is  willing  to  enlrancliise  them.  •  .  . 

11.  The  operation  of  the  laws  lends  to  deprive  slaves  of  religious  mstruction  and 
consolation.  -  ,     , 

12.  The  whole  power  of  the  laws  is  exerted  to  keep  slaves  m  a  state  ot  the  low- 
est ignorance.  .   ,        ,„, 

13.  There  is  in  this  country  a  monstrous  inequality  of  law  and  right,  vvnat 
is  a  trifling  fault   in  the  white  man,  is  considered  highly  crimiual  m  the  elawe  ; 

*  These  proposition!,  are  taken  (rem  Mr?,  Child's  AF»I'e*l.  "h"*  lJ»ey  are  fully  [HOv.d  by  ih«  .r- 
ideni»e  of  aciually  existing  lawn. 
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ihe  same  offences  which  cost  a  white  man  a  few  dollars  only,  aie  ptmishcd  in 
the  negro  witli  death.*  ,      r     i 

14.    The  laws  operate  most  oppressively  upoii  free  jieople  of  color. 

But  the  laws,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  darkest  side  of  slavery,  rep- 
resent it  in  its  most  favorable  light ;  as  will  appear  to  any  person  en 
a  candid  examination  of  facts  already  before  the  public. f  We  quote 
the  following  instances  as  e.vamples  of  the  cruelty  which  always  ac- 
companies the  system  of  American  slaveiy  : 

•'The  following  happened  in  South  Carolina:— A  slave  being  missing,  several 
planters  united  in  a  negro-hunt,  as  it  is  called.  They  set  out  with  dogs,  guns,  and 
horses  as  they  would  to  chase  a  tiger.  The  poor  fellow,  being  discovered,  took 
refuo^e'in  a  tree  ;  where  he  v^as  deliberately  shot  by  his  pursuers." — Mrs.  Child's 
Appeal,  p.  24 

The  following  account  was  originally  vvritten  by  the  Rev.  William 
Dickey  of  Bloomingsburgh,  to  the  Rev.  John  Rankin,  of  Ripley,  Ohio, 
who  assures  us  that  the  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance he  describes  : 

"In  the  county  of  Livingston,  Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river, 
hved  Lilburn  Lewis,  the  son  of  Jefferson's  sister.  He  was  the  wealthy  owner  of  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  drove  constantly,  fed  sparingly,  and  lash- 
ed severely.  The  consequence  was,  they  would  run  away.  Among  the  rest  was 
an  ill-grown  boy,  about  seventeen,  who,  having  just  returned  from  a  skulking  spell, 
vv«s  sent  to  the  spring  for  water,  and,  in  returning,  let  fall  an  elegant  pitcher,  which 
dashed  to  shivers  on  the  rocks.  It  was  night,  and  the  slaves  were  all  at  home.  The 
master  had  them  collected  into  the  most  roomy  negro-house,  and  a  rousing  fire  was 
made.  The  door  was  fastened,  that  none  of  the  negroes,  either  throngh  fear  or 
sympathy,  shoidd  attempt  to  escape  ;  he  then  told  them  that  the  design  ot  this 
meetino-  was  to  teach  them  to  remain  at  home  and  obey  his  ordei^.  All  things  be- 
ing now  in  train,  George  was  called  up,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  younger  broth- 
er laid  on  a  broad  bench  or  block.  The  master  then  cut  off"  his  ancles  with  a  broad 
axe.  In  vain  the  unhappy  victini  screamed.  Not  a  hand  among  so  many  dared  to 
interfere.  Having  cast  the  feet  into  the  fire,  he  lectured  the  negroes  at  some  length. 
He  then  proceeded  to  cut  off  his  limbs  below  the  knees.  The  sufferer  besought 
•him  to  begin  with  his  head.  It  was  in  vain — the  monster  went  on  thus,  until  trunk, 
arms  and  head,  were  all  in  the  fire.  Still  protracting  the  intervals  with  lectures,  and 
threatenings  of^like  punishment,  in  case  any  of  them  were  disobedient,  or  ran  away, 
or  disclosed  the  tragef^  they  were  compelled  to  witness." — Idem.  pp.  92,  23. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  for  February, 
1834,  says — 

"At  length  I  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  a  planter  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whoui 
I  passed  the  night.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  heard  the  barking  of 
several  dogs,  niingled  with  theniost  agonizing  cries  that  I  ever  heard  from  any  hu- 
man being.  Soon  after,  the  gentleman  came  in,  and  began  to  apologize,  by  saying, 
that  two  of  his  runaway  slaves  had  just  been  brought  home,  and  as  he  had  previous- 
ly tried  every  species  of  punishment  upon  thom  without  effect,  he  knew  not  what 
else  to  add  except  to  set  his  blood-hounds  upon  them,  'and,'  continued  he,  'one  of 
them  has  been  so  badly  bitten  that  he  has  been  trying  to  die.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
he  did  not;  for  then  I  should  not  have  been  further  troubled  with  him.'" 

Again,  the  same  writer  says — 

"As  I  have  set  in  my  window,  night  after  night,  while  the  cotton  was  being  weigh- 
ed, I  have  heard  the  crack  of  the  whip,  without  much  intermission,  for  a  whole 
hour,  from  no  less  than  three  plantations,  some  of  wliicii  were  a  full  mile  distant." 
And   again,    "  I   have  known  no  less  than    a   dozen  desert  at  a  time,    from  the 

'  *  Stroud  says,  there  are  sevenly-ona  crimes  in  the  slave  States,  fur  which  nearoes  are  punished  with 
death,  and  for  each  and  every  one  of  these  crimes  the  white  man  sutfers  nothing  worse  than  imprison- 
ment in  tlie  penitentiary. — Airs.  Child's  Appeal,  p.  59. 

t  We  refer  those  who  would  form  their  opinion  upon  f.-^cts,  lo  '  Bourne's  Picture  of  Slavery  in  the 
tinited  States  ;'  to  '  An  Appeal  m  favor  of  that  class  of  Americans  called  AfricanB— Bv  Mrs.  Child/ 
of  Boston;  and  to  other  publications  of  a  kindred  class. 


eanie  plaiitatinu,  in  consequence  of  tlio  overseer's  forcing  them  to  work  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  their  power,  and  then  whipping  them  (or  not  having  done  more." 

"  A  colored  man,  who  was  kidnapix-d  in  Africa  when  a  child,  and  sold  to  a  plant- 
er in  Tennessee,  served  on  the  same  plantation,  during  the  life  of  his  first  master, 
his  first  master's  son,  and  grnnd-son,  and  was  serving  the  fourth  generation  when 
decrepitude  rendered  him  useless.  In  this  helpless  condition,  when  he  was  full  a 
Ijundred  years  old,  his  hard-hearted  master,  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  his  mainte- 
nance, drove  him  from  liis  possessions,  leaving  him  to  provide  for  himself  or  perish. 
He  was  subsequently  found  in  the  woods  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  removed  to 
the  liouse  of  a  Friend,  where  our  informant*  soon  alterwards  saw  him." 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  my  beloved  friend,  "on  a  short  ramble  from  my  father's 
liouse,  I  encountered  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  had  a  colored  citizen  tied  to  a  large 
log  or  n  tree  lying  on  the  ground.  The  man  was  lying  on  his  face,  uncovered  from 
his  neck  downwards.  His  driver  had  been  lacerating  him  most  mercilessly,  until 
his  back  was  one  entire  mass  of  blood  and  flesli  cut  up  in  jtieces,  which  were  com- 
mingled and  slowly  amalganiating  together.  To  conijdete  the  tortures  of  his  writh- 
ing victim,  who  could  scarcely  move  on  account  of  the  tightness  with  which  his 
hands,  neck  and  feet  were  bound  to  tlie  tree,  the  citizen-slayer  caught  a  large  cat, 
juid  so  fastened  Jhe  animal,  that  in  endeavoring  to  get  loose,  the  cat's  talons  contin- 
ually tore  the  sla\-e's  already  gory  back,  until  the  villain's  vengeance  was  glutted; 
when  he  released  the  cat,  administered  the  usual  jjlastcr,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c., 
and  ordered  the  son  of  anguish  to  rcauiue  his  labor." — Bourne's  Picture  of  Slavery, 

p.  lau. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  such  instances  of  barbarity  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions— that  in  general,  the  masters  arc  as  kind  to  ilieir  slaves  as 
they  can  be,  consistently  with  keeping  them  in  subjection.  But,  we 
ask,  How  very  mild  must  be  tlic  treatment  to  the  slaves,  even  of  those 
masters  who  mean  to  be  as  mild  as  they  can,  when  severity  is  con- 
sidered to  be  indispensably  requisite  Jbr  the  preservation  of  order 
and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  enslaved.''  On  this  point  let  us 
hear  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  Alabama,  born  and  bred  in 
the  midst  of  slavery,  and,  if  we  mistake  npt,  heir  to  a  slave  estate. — 
lie  was  attempting  to  give  a  fair  expose  of  slavery. — After  stating 
many  facts  relative  to  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  slave,  he  says, 
'•  Lest  any  one  should  think  that  j/(,^-pnera/ the  slaves  are  well  treated, 
and  these  are  the  exceptions,  let  me  be  distinctly  understood  :  Crit- 
eltij  is  the  lulc,  and  kindness  the  exception.^j 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  character  of  American  slavery, 
which  merits,  if  possible,  greater  detestation  than  this.  We  allude  to 
the  fact,  that  the  system  of  slavery  annihilates  the  marriage  relation 
among  the  enslaved,  and  exposes  to  pollution  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion of  American  females.  And  here  we  are  reminded  that  we  are 
treading  upon  delicate  ground  :  but  shall  we  forbear  to  mention 
facts  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  involves  the  destinies  of  millions, 
because  they  shock  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul  }  No— this  will 
never  do:  the  "hidden  things  of  darkness  must  be  brought  to  light:" 
the  evils  of  slavery  must  be  portrayed  in  living  colors,  and  exposed 
in  all  their  ugly  forms  to  public  view  :  they  must  be  proclaimed  in 
the  ear  and  upon  the  hou.se-top,  that  the  people  may  know  them,  and, 
knowing  them,  apply  the  remedy. 

But  the  tyrant  leaves  not  his  victims  here.  He  cannot  rest  satisfied 
with  being  master  of  the  body, — with  causing  the  subjects  of  his  ty- 
ranny to  be  heart-broken,  comfortless,  and  wretched,  in  this  present 

*  Samuel  Knowles.  t  This  exposition  was  made  during  a  recent  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  its  remedy  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnan,  Ohio.  The  testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
that  '^cruelty  is  the  rule  and  kindness  the  exception,"  was  assented  to,  and  corroborated,  bv  seven 
other  gcnllemen  who  were  born  and  had  alwavs  lived  in  slave  Siaies. 
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]ifc.     He  must  also  assume  to  be  dictator  o'f  the  soul,  and  endeavor 
to  render  them  miserable  in  that  which  is  to  come,  by  carefully  with- 
iioluing  from  them  all  external  means  of  obtaining  religious  instruc-" 
lion,  especially  a  literary  education. 

"  III  Georgia,  there  is  <i  law  by  which  tvhife  persons  who  tench  any  colored  person 
to  read  or  write,  are  fined  not  exceeding  fivu  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  at 
the  discretion  ol  the  comt.  In  Virginia,  the  same  offence  is  lined  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars.  In  North  Carolina,  if  a  white  person  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  or 
give  or  sell  him  any  book,  &.c.,  he  is  fined  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars.  In 
Louisiana,  any  white  person,  who  teaches  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  is  imprisoned 
one  year."* 

Wc  are  expressly  commanded  by  our  Lord  to  "search  the  Scrip- 
tures;" but  the  laws  of  (he  slave  States  make  it  a  penal  offence  for 
any  person  to  teach  the  slave  to  read,  so  that  he  can  "search  the 
Scriptures,"  or  give,  or  sell  him  any  book.  How,  then,  will  the  Bi- 
ble Society  carry  out  their  noble  resolution  to  supply  every  family  in 
the  United  States  with  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume?  Well  might  the 
Savior  say,  "  Wo  unto  you,  [slave-holders  !]  for  ye  shut  up  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  against  men  :  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither 
suficr  ye  them  that  are  entering,  to  go  in." 

3.  The  effect  eif  slavc7-y  on  the.  free  colored  people,  is  extremely  oppres- 
sive. 

The  freedom  of  the  U-i:iO,  people  of  color  in  the  United  States  is 
merely  nominal.  The  prejudice  of  their  whiter  brethren  bends  them 
to  the  earth  :  it  excludes  them  from  the  society  of  tlie  whites  ; — bars 
the  doors  of  all  our  literary  institutions  against  them  ; — deprives  them 
of  enjovment  among  themselves  :|  and  subjects  them  to  innumera- 
ble civil  disabilities, — m.erely  because  their  color  is  like  that  of  the 
slaves.  Even  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  wliere  slavery  iias 
ceased  to  be,  prejudice,  that  monster  of  oppression,  the  first-bern  of 
slavery,  still  reigns  with  unlimited  sway.  When  a  colored  mangoes 
'to  church,  he  must  not  "  disgrace,  a  pew,''''  but  occupy  some  secluded 
corner.— He  cannot  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  white  man,  nor 
ride  in  the  same  stage  ;  and  when  he  takes  passage  on  board  a  steam- 
boat, he  must  not  oiVend  the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin  with  his  pras- 
ence — he  must  brave  the  weather,  and  remain  on  deck. 

While  the  free  people  of  color  arc  objects  of  universal  obloquy  and 
scorn,  they  are  also  harrassed  v.  ith  perpetual  fears.  They  are  ever 
in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  kidnappers,  torn  from  kindred, 
friends  and  home,  and  dragged  into  distant  and  hopeless  bondage. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  though  remote  from  a  slave  market,  it  lias  been  ascertained 
that  more  than  thirty  free  "persons  of  color  were  stolen  and  carried  oft'  within  two 
years."  X 

Dr.  Torrey  says,  "To  enuiticrate  all  the  horrid  and  aggravated  instances  of  man- 
stealing,  which' are  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  would  require  a  voiunie.  In  ma- 
ny cases,  whole  families  of  free  colored  people  have  been  attacked  in  the  night, 
beaten  nearly  to  death  with  cIuIks,  ga^^ged  and  bound,  and  dragged  into  distant, 
hopeless  captivitv,  leaving  no  traces  bcliind,  except  the  blood  from  their  \}ounds." — 
Mrs.  Child's  .Appeal,  p.  31. 

But  the  nefarious  practice  of  kidnapj)ing  freemen  is  not  confined 

♦  Vide  Mrs.  Child's  Appeal,  p.  70,  71.  "j  Witness  ihu  riots  which  have  recently  occurred.  |  Vide 
American  Anli-?<lavcry  Rcportor,  Vol.  1.  p.  105. 
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tyilhin  the  slave  Sfates  and  their  iintnediulc  vicinity  ;  it  is  coniriion 
all  over  the  country,  and  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  arc 
aware.     Robert  Roberts,  of  Buston,  says — 

"Tliere  is  u  continual  stream  of  (Vec  colored  persons  from  Boston,  Nmv-York, 
Philatlelphia,  and  otlirr  soaports  of  tlio  United  States,  passing  tliroiigli  ihn  cala- 
I500SE*  into  slavery  in  the  country." 

4.  The  effect  of  (his  si/sfcm  on  the  slave-holder  is,  vice,  poverty,  and 
licrpetxud  dread. 

The  cft'ect  of  slavery  on  the  nioruls  and  manners  of  the  ^lavc-hold- 
ing  community,  was  "drawn  to  the  life  by  President  .leflerson,  ulio 
lived  and  died  a  slave-holder :" — 

"Tlic  whole  comincrcp,"  says  lie,  '•  between  master  and  slave,  is  a  pcrpi.'ttial  ex- 
ercise of  tli<!  most  boisterous  passions  ;  tiio  most  unremitting  despotism  on  tlu;  one 
part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other,  (^ur  childnMi  see  tliis,  and  learn  to 
imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  Tlie  parent  storms, — the  ciiild  looks 
oil — catches  the  hneaments  of  wrath — puts  on  the  same  (urs  in  a  circle  of  smaller 
slaves — gives  loose  to  the  worst  of  |)assions;  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily 
exercisccl  in  tyranny,  camiot  hut  1)0  stamped  iiy  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  Thtj 
man  must  be  a  prodigy,  who  can  retain  his  morals  and  manners  undepraved  in  such 
circumstances." 

The  licentiousness  which  prevails  in  the  slave-holding  community, 
is  amply  proved  by  the  great  amount  ofmi.xcd  population  among  the 
slaves. f  But  these  vices  of  the  white  men  are  providing  a  scourge 
for  themselves.  The  colored  population  doubles  in  about  t\\enty 
years;  while  the  number  of  the  whites  increases  very  slowly,  and  in 
some  places  actually  diminishes.  Hence,  the  colored  people  must 
eventually  be  the  stronger  party  ;  and  when  this  result  happens, 
slavery  must  be  abolished. 

'J'hat  slavery  exerts  a  withering  influence  on  the  i'stcrcst  of  the 
South,  is  admitted  by  southern  men.  During  a  debate  in  the  Virgin- 
ia Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1832,  Mr.  Brod.'ia.v,  a  sluve-holder, 
made  the  following  remark  : 

"That  slavery  iti  Virginia  is  an  evil,  and  a  transcendent  evil,  it  woidd  be  more 
than  idle  for  any  human  being  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  miltlew  whicii  has  blighte<l 
every  region  it  has  touched,  from  the  creation  of  the  world." 

During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  speaking  of 
slavery,  said — 

"  If  there  be  one  who  concurs  with  the  gentleman  from  Brunssvick  in  the  harm- 
less character  of  this  institution,  let  me  request  him  to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
f  lave-holding  portioj^of  this  Commonwealth — barren,  desolate,  and  seared  as  it  were 
l)y  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  with  the  descriptions  which  we  have  of  this  same 
rountry  from  those  who  lirst  broke  its  virgin  soil.  To  what  is  this  change  ascriba- 
ble  ?    Alone  to  the  withering  and  blasting  efiects  of  slavery !" 

5.  The  effect  of  slavery  on  the  people  of  the  free  States,  is  a  growing 
degradation  of  the  morcds,  aud  disregard  of  the  laws. 

Its  evils  are  confagious.  They  contaminate  all  who  associate  with 
the  slave-holding  community  ;  for  "evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  Hence,  to  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  increasing  tendency  to  indolence  and  extravagance  which 
prevails  throughout  this  country.  And  hence  too  the  lamentable  de- 
clension of  the  people  of  this  country  from  the  principles  and  practi- 

*  5ail.  t  Two  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  Virninii  aflirnipJ,  that  llie  northern  citizens  were  tolailv 
incompetent  to  tbrm  any  correct  uloa  of  a  blavc  piantalion.  One  ol  liiem  remarked,  "  We  are  calltd 
wives,  and  as  siioli  are  recognized  in  law  ;  but  we  are  littlf  moie  tiian  siipovinlcndeu''"  of  \  colored 
seraglio."' — Bourne's  Pic/i/rf  of  67ai-<vi4  p.  92. 
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ces  of  true  republicanism.  The  planters,  by  the  constant  exercise 
of  tyranny  over  their  slaves,  acquire  a  masterly  habit  of  command  : — 
this  they  carry  vvitli  them  into  our  public  councils  ;  and  strange  would 
it  be,  if  the  manners  of  those  with  wjiom  they  associate,  did  not  in 
process  of  time  become  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  same  despotic  air^. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  that  we  are  declining  from  the  re- 
publican principles  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  we  have  it  in  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  disorder  which  have  occurred  within  a  kw  montiis 
past,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  American  country,  and  the  Amer- 
ican name.  The  habitations  of  free,  respectable,  unoffending,  Amer- 
ican citizens,  have  been  assailed  by  mobs,  the  furniture  demolished, 
and  the  inmates  exposed  to  insults  and  violence;  while  the  public 
authorities  have,  in  some  cases,  either  made  only  weak  and  unmean- 
ing efforts  to  restrain  the  rioters,  or  looked  on  idly  as  if  delighted 
with  the  sport.  Such,  is  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  principles  of  the 
free  ! 

6.  The  effect  of  this  system  on  the  politics  of  the  United  States,  is,  alien- 
ation of  public  confidence,  jealousy,  and  discord  among  the  sister  States. 

The  interests  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,  are  proverbial- 
ly diverse  ;  and  must  he,  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  North  is  vested 
m  the  soil,  and  the  interest  of  the  South  in  the  bones  and  muscles 
and  souls  of  men.  The  legislation  required  for  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  slave-labor,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  required  for  tl>e 
support  and  protection  of  free  labor.  Hence,  the  South  has  uniform- 
ly pursued  a  system  of  policy  calculated  for  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  slave-power.  She  has  obtained  the  immense  territories  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  for  a  lasting  slave-market ;  and  has 
increased  the  slave  States,  till  she  has  twenty-five  slave  votes  in  Con- 
gress. By  the  use  of  this  machinery — elected,  not  by  the  machinery 
itself,  but  by  its  owners — she  has  generally,  on  important  measures, 
succeeded  in  carrying  her  points, f  But  when  this  has  failed,  she  has 
uniformly  resorted  to  threats  of  separation,  and  not  unfrequently  has 
the  North  been  awed  into  acquiescence. 

"  If  any  proof  were  wanted  that  slavert/  is  the  cause  of  all  this  discord,  it  is  furnish- 
ed by  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia.  They  belong  to  the  same  State,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  laws ;  but  in  the  former,  the  slave-holding  interest  is  very  strong  ; 
While  in  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  any  thing.  The  result  is,  warfare  and  continual 
complaints  and  threats  of  separation.  There  are  no  such  contentions  between  the 
different  sections  of /ree  States  ;  simply  because  slavery,  the  exciting  cause  of  strife, 
does  not  exist  among  them."* 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States — 
evils  which  should  have  a  remedy. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  We  are  not  slave-holders — we  have  nothing 
'to  do  with  slavery  :  Why  then  talk  about  a  remedy?"  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  hold  slaves  ourselves  ;  but  we  pay  the  planters  of  the  South 
for  holding  them,  when  we  pay  them  for  the  produce  of  the  slave's 
unrequited  toil.  The  consumers  of  slave-produce  are  the  mainspking 
in  the  system  of  slavery.  They  turn  the  wheel  that  "  grinds  the  faces 
of  the  poor,"  and  the  planters  hold  them  on.     So  long  as  we  forge 

*  Vide  Child'r.  Appeal,  p.  124.  t  John  Q,iuncy  Adatii';,  in  his  Speech  on  the  'J'arifT,  Feb.  1S34, 
'^aid  that.  "  if  ho  should  go  back  to  thn  history  of  this  government  from  its  foundation,  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  its  decisions  had  been  effected,  in  general,  by  less  mRJorities  than  that,  [the  twcnty-fivs 
slave  votes.  ]  Nay,  he  might  go  fartheir.  and  insist  that  tha".  very  representation  had  ever  been,  in  fact, 
the  ruling  power  ofthh  governmtnt.''^ 
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the  shackles  which  bind  the  slaves,  and  maiiuiaclure  the  whips  with 
which  they  are  driven  ; — so  long  as  we  keep  open  a  market  for  the 
[jroductsof  slave  labor; — so  long  as  we  are  pledged  to  send  out  our 
niilitia  to  suppress  insurrections  at  the  South,  whenever  the  slave  shall 
assert  his  right  to  freedom,  and  aspire  to  be  a  man  ; — so  long  as  we 
deliver  up  the  slaves  of  tlie  South,  who  seek  refuge  anmnirst  us  ;* — so 
long  as  our  colored  citizens  are  liable  to  be  seized  and  dragged  into 
slavery;  —so  long  as  there  are  Iwenty-si.v  thousand  of  our  fullow-be- 
ings  bound  down  in  heathenish  darkness,  under  the  galling  chains  of 
j)crsonal  servitude,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Arkansas  and  Flori- 
da ; — so  long  as  "  IVashitigton  is  the  great  emj)orium  of  the  internal 
slave  trade;" — so  long  as  ours  is  a  r(;presentalive  government,  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  people  ;  it  never  can  be  true  that  "  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  slavery."  And  so  long  as  the  slaves  are  our  fellow- 
men — our  neighbors,  and  the  commands  of  our  Lord  remain  binding 
upon  us,  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," — "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  man  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;"  and  so 
long  as  wc  participate  in  the  crime  and  guilt  of  slave-holding,  we 
are,  certainly,  most  solemnly  bound,  not  only  to  ia//c  about  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  slavery,  but  to  do  something  ; — to  "  repent  instantly, — 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free;" — to  advo- 
cate the  immediate  substitution  of  iio-/u  for  ?/^vy//_g-~of  freedom  for  op- 
pression.    It  is  our  duty  to  do  our  duty  7ww. 

However  dangerous  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  may  ap- 
pear to  some,  the  danger  exists  only  in  imagination.  We  know  there 
are  persons  (and  we  envy  not  their  feelings)  in  whose  view  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  conflngration  of  towns  and  villages — the  roll  of  drums — 
the  yell  of  savages — the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  rivers  of  blood  ;  but 
all  this  array  of  liie  passions  is  entirely  needless,  and  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  timely  exercise  of"  a  little  reason  antl  a  little  patient 
investigation.  Does  not  reason,  and  even  nature  itself,  teach  us,  that 
if  the  slaves  were  raised  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  American  liberty, 
their  hearts  would  su'cll  with  ^/-a/Z/j/f/t  ratiier  than  revenge?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  massacres  at  Southampton,  Virginia? 
Was  it  the  liberation  of  tiie  slaves,  or  the  kind  treatment  of  their 
masters  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  wrongs  insuf- 
ferable inflicted  on  liie  slaves  ?  Yes,  slavery  itself  is  the  grand  cause 
of  slave-insurrections,  ft  goads  the  slave  to  desperation  and  despair, 
and  provokes  him  to  retaliation.  Nov,f  remove  the  cause,  and  the  ef- 
fect will  cease.  Emancipate  tlie  slave  and  raise  him  to  the  condition 
of  a  MAN,  and  all  ajji^rehension  of  danger  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  the 
planter  may  sleep  safely  and  quietly  ;  for  by  this  one  act  he  will  have 
transformed  his  most  dangerous  foes  into  grateful  friends. 

The  experiments  which  have  already  been  made  in  other  countries, 
all  go  to  prove  the  utility  and  perfect  safety  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, both  to  master  and  slave, 

"jjolivar  proclaimed  liberty  to  his  slaves,  and  many  proprietors  followed  his  ex- 
ample: nearly  a  million  of  colored  slaves  iiiliahited  Colombia  at  that  lime,  and  a 
large  part  were  immediately  emancipated.  IM.  Ilavcnga  declares  that  the  effect  hsm 
been  a  degree  of  docility  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  and  a  degree  of  security  on  the 

♦'•Thou  shall  iiol  .luiivci  mito  hu  master  llie  <crv;iiii  wliich  i'  escaped  from  his  mister  iinia 
thcc." — Dctit.  xxiii.  15. 

c 
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part  of  the  whites,  unknown  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  history  of  that  re- 
public. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  slaves  captured  by  British  vessels,  and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone, 
Clarkson  says,  '  They  must  have  contracted  as  mortal  a  hatred  of  the  whites  from  their 
Bufferings  on  board  ship  by  fetters,  Vvhips,  and  suffocation  in  the  hold,  as  the  West 
Indian  from  those  severities  which  are  attached  to  his  bondage  upon  shore.  Under 
these  circumstances,  then,  we  find  them  mcuiefree  ;  but,  observe,  not  after  any  pre- 
paratory discipline,  but  almost  suddenly,  and  not  singh/,  but  inhodies,  at  a  time.  Wc 
tind  them  also  settled,  or  made  to  live,  Under  the  unnattiral  government  of  the  ivhites ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  we  find  their  present  number,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  whites  in  the  same  colony,  nearly  as  one  hundred  andffty  to  one  ;  notwith- 
standing which  superiority,  fresh  emancipations  are  constantly  taking  place,  as  fresb 
cargoes  of  the  captured  arrive  in  port.' 

"The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mexico,  was  virtually  immediate.  The  slaves  were 
at  once  taken  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  masters,  and  placed  under  law.  A 
system  of  apprenticeship  was  established,  allowing  ihem  to  apply  the  compensation 
received  for  their  labor,  to  the  purchase  of  themselves  and  families  ;  and  in  seven^ 
years,  slavery  had  ceased  to  e.xist  throughout  that  great  Republic.  Dr.  Walsh  states, 
that  in  Brazil,  there  are  tnore  than  half  a  million  enfranchised  ])ersons,  Africans,  or 
of  African  descent,  who  were  either  slaves  themselves,  or  are  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  He  says,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  well-conducted  and  industrious  per- 
sons, who  compose,  indiscri/ninately  differcwt  orders  of  the  community.  There 
are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests,  and  officers  of  dif- 
ferent ranks." — JVetv-Yor/c  City  Address,  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  l,p.  68. 

The  St.  Domingo  revolutiorj,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  massa- 
cres which  occurred,  is  very  full  in  point.  The  circumstances  atten^ 
ding  this  revolution  have  been  so  industriously  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented, that  we  apprehend  very  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  aware 
of  the  real  srate  of  facts.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  talk  of  the  libe- 
ration of  the  slaves,  than  the  ignorant  nnd  presumiag,  and  even  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable  point  the  finger  at  St.  Domin- 
go, and  exclaim,  "  Behold  the  consequences  of  your  measures  !"  We 
deem  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  quote  somewhat  largely  the  testimo- 
ny of  Clarkson.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  revolution,  he  says — 

"When  the  French  Revolution,  which  declared  equaliiy  of  rights  to  all  citizens^ 
had  taken  place,  the  free  people  of  color  of  St.  Dominco,  inany  of  whom  were  per- 
sons of  large  property  and  liberal  education,  petitioned  the  National  Assembly,  '.hat 
they  might  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as  the  u-hites  there.  At  length  the 
subject  of  the  petition  was  discussed,  but  not  till  the  8th  of  March,  1790,  when  the 
Assembly  agreed  upon  a  decree  concerning  it.  The  decree,  however,  was  worded- 
so  ambiguously,  that  the  two  parties  in  St.  Domingo,  the  irhites  and  the  people  of  col- 
or interpreted  it  each  of  them  in  its  own  favor.  This  difl^erenee  of  interpretation 
gave  rise  to  animosities  between  them,  and  these  animosities  were  augniented  by 
political  party-spirit,  according  as  they  were  royalists  or  partisans  of  the  FrencJr, 
Revolution,  so  that  disturbances  took  place,  and  blood  was  shed. 

"In  the  year  1791,  the  i)eop!e  of  color  petitioned  the  Assembly  again,  hut  princi- 
pally for  an  explanation  of  the  decree  in  question.  On  the  15th  May,  the  subject 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  result  was  another  decree  in  explicit  terms, 
which  determined,  that  the  people  of  color  in  all  the  French  islands  were  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  provided  th^-y  were  bom  of  free  parents,  on  loth  sides.  The 
news  of  this  decree  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Cape,  than  it  produced  an  indigna- 
tion almost  amounting  to  frenzy  among  the  whites.  They  directly  trampled  under 
foot  the  national  cockade,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  seizing  all  the 
French  merchant  ships  in  the  roads.  After  this,  the  two  parties  armed  agafnst  each 
other.  Even  camps  began  to  be  formed.  Horrid  massacres  and  conflagrations  fol- 
lowed—the reports  of  which,  when  brought  to  the  mother-country,  were  so  terri- 
ble, that  the  Assembly  abolished  the  decree  in  favor  of  the  free  people  of  color  in  the 
same  year.  /-/-./ 

"  ^A  *''u  ^^'^'  ^'^^^'  ^*'^  "^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  rescinding  of  the  decree,  as  now  stated,  pro- 
duced, when  It  reached  St.  Domingo,  as  much  irritation  among  the  people  of  color. 
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as  the  news  of  tite  passing  of  it  huil  nnioiig  tlie  whites ;  and  hu^tihlics  were  renew 
»'(1  between  them,  so  that  new  battles,  massacres,  and  burning!)  took  place.  Sntficc 
it  to  say,  tliat  as  soon  as  these  everits  becaino  known  in  France,  the  Conventional 
Assembly,  which  had  then  succeeded  the  LegisUtiive,  took  tlieni  into  consideration. 
Seeing,  however,  nothing  but  difficulties,  and  no  hope  of  reconcilialion  on  either 
side,  they  knew  not  what  other  course  to  take  than  to  do  justice,  whatever  the  co>i- 
sequences  might  be.  Tiiey  resolved,  accordingly,  in  the  montii  of  April,  that  the 
decree  of  1791,  wliich  had  been  both  made  and  revt-rsod  by  tlie  preceding  Assem- 
bly in  the  same  year,  shouKI  stand  good.  They  restored  therefore  the  people  of  col- 
or to  the  privileges  which  had  been  before  voted  to  them,  and  appointed  Santhonax, 
Polverel,  and  another,  to  repair  in  person  to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of 
troopy,  and  to  act  there  as  commissioner.^,  and,  among  other  things,  to  enforce  the 
•decree,  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

^'  In  1793,  tiie  same  divisions  and  the  same  bad-blood  continuing,  notwithstanding 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  a  very  trivial  mattc^r,  viz.,  a  ciuarrel  between  a 
'rnidaUo  an(\  a  white  man,  (an  officer  in  the  French  marine,)  gave  rise  to  new  disas 
tei-s.  The  quarrel  took  place  on  the  20lh  of  June.  On  the  same  day,  the  seamen 
•left  thejr  ships  in  tlie  roads,  and  came.on  shore,  and  made  connnon  cause  of  the  af- 
fair with  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  the  other  side  were  opposed  tlie 
mulattos  and  other  i)eoi)!c  of  color,  and  these  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  in- 
surgent blacks.  The  barcle  lasted  nearly  two  days.  During  this  time,  the  arsenal 
was  taken  and  plimdercd,  and  some  thousands  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  more 
than  half  the  town  was  burnt.  The  commissioners,  who  were  spectators  of  this 
fiorrible  scene,  and  -vho  had  done  all  they  could  to  restore  peace,  escaped  unhurt ; 
but  they  were  left  upon  a  hca|)  of  ruins,  and  with  but  httle  more  power  than  the 
authority  which  their  connnission  gave  them.  They  had  only  about  a  thousand 
troops  left  in  the  place.  They  iletermined,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
call  in  t!ie  negro  slaves  in  the  neiglil)orliood  to  their  assistance.  Tliey  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  consequence,  by  which  thnj  ptomiscd  to  give  freedom  to  all  the  blacks 
xvho  were  willing  to  range  tkeinselves  under  Ike  bamiers  of  tlie  republic.  This  was  the 
first  proclamation  made  by  public  authoriry,  for  einancipating  slaves  in  St.  Domin- 
go.—It  is  usually  called  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax,  though  both  commissionei-s 
!iad  a  hatui  in  it ;  and  son!etim(Js,  in  allusion  to  the  place  where  it  was  issued,  (the 
iJape,)  the  proclamation  of  the  North.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  a  considerable 
Slumber  of  slaves  came  in  and  were  enfianchisod. 

"Soon  after  this  transaction,  Polverrl  left  his  colleague,  Santhonax,  at  the  Cape, 
•and  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  the  West. 
Here  he  found  every  thing  quiet,  and  cultivation  in  a  flourishing  state.  From  Port- 
au-Prince  he  visited  Les  Cayes,  the  capital  of  the  South.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  long  there,  before  he  touud  that  the  minds  of  the  slaves  began  to  be  in  an  un 
settled  state.  They  had  become  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  north, 
<iot  oidv  with  the  riots  at  the  Caj)-.",  but  the  proclaujation  of  Santhonax.  Now  this 
prodauKition,  though  it  sanctioned  freed  .m  only  for  a  particular  and  temporary  pur- 
pose, did  not  exclude  it  from  any  particular  quarter.  The  terms  therefore  appeared 
•io  ije  oi>en  to  all  who  wouKi  accept  them.  Polverel,  thondbrc,  seeing  the  impres- 
sion wl-iirh  ii  hill  begtm  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  in  these  parts,  was 
convincd  that  eniancipatioii  could  be  neither  stopped  nor  retarded,  and  that  it  waa 
absolutely  necessary  for  llie  p'-rsonal  safety  of  the  ichilc  planters,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended tu  the  whole  'idand.  i  le  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  that  he  dretv 
vp  a  proclaincUion  without  further  delay  to  that  effect,  nm\  put  U  into  ctrctdatwn. 
■*  *  *  *  Jt  came  out  in  Seiuember,  1793.  We  may  now  add,  that  m 
the  month  of  February,  17i)4,  tiie  Conventional  Assembly  of  France,  though  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  what  the  commissioners  had  now  done,  passed  a  decree  forthcabo- 
lit'ion  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  of  the  French  Colonics.  Thus  ilic  govern- 
ment of  the  moihrr-country,  without  knowing  it,  confirmed  freedom  to  those  upon 
whom  it  had  been  bestowed  by  the  commissioners.  This  decree  put  therefore  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  wiiole.  It  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  slave 
ijopulation  of  St.  Domingo.  Having  now  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abohtion  ol 
slavery  in  St.  Domingo,  1  shall  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  on  these  sev- 
eral occasions  conducted  themselves  after  this  change  in  their  situation.  It  is  ot 
great  importance  to  us  to  know,  whether  they  used  their  freedom  properly,  or 
whether  they  abused  it.  .  i  tu 

"  With  respect  to  those  emancipated  by  Santhonax  in  the  north,  we  have  nothing 
to  communicate.  They  were  made  free  for  military  purposes  only  :  and  we  have  no 
clue  whereby  we  can  find  out  whftt  became  of  them  afterwards 
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"Willi  respect  to  those  wlio  were  emancipated  next  in  tliu  Soutli,  and  diieciiy 
afterwards  in  the  West,  by  the  proclamation  of  Polveiel,  we  are  enabled  to  give  u 
very  pleasing  uccoiinr.  Fortiniately  for  onr  views,  Colonel  Malenfant,  who  wa^ 
resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  has  made  us  acquainted  vviili  their  genend  con- 
duct and  character.  His  account,  though  short,  is  quite  sufiiciei it  for  our  ])urpose. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  satisfactory : — 'After  this  pidilic  act  of  emancipation,'  says  he, 
(by  Polverel,)  '  the  negroes  remained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  West,  ami  they 
continued  to  ivork  upon  cdl  the  plantations.  There  were  estates  indeed,  whiclj  had 
neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon  them,  for  some  of  these  had  been  put 
into  prison  by  Montbrun;  and  others,  fearing  the  same  fate,  had  fieri  to  the  quarter 
which  liad  just  been  given  up  to  the  English.  Yet  upon  these  estates,  though  aban- 
<loned,  the  negroes  continued  their  labors,  whcve  there  were  any,  even  inferioi-,  agents 
to  guide  them;  and  on  those  estates  where  no  white  men  were  left  to  direct  them, 
tiiey  betook  themselves  to  the  planting  of  provisions  ;  but  upon  all  the  plantations 
where  the  whites  resided,  tiie  blacks  continued  to  labor  as  quietly  as  before.^ 

*  *  *  "Such  was  the  conduct  or liie  negroes  for  the  first  nine  months 
oftheir  liberation,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  1794.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject,  and 
see  how  they  conducted  themselves  after  this  jserlod. 

"During  the  year  1795  and  part  of  1796,  I  learn  nothing  about  them;  neither 
good,  bad,  nor  indifferent ;  though  I  have  ransacked  the  Fr>'iic!i  historians  for  this 
purpose.  Had  there  however,  been  any  thing  in  the  way  o^.cuirage,  I  should  liave 
heard  of  it."  *  *  *  "I  come  now  to  tlie  latter  part  of  tlip  year  1796; 
and  here  hajipily  a  clue  is  furnished  me,  by  which  I  have  an  op|)ortunity  of  pursu- 
ing my  inquiry  w^ith  pleasure.  We  shall  find,  tiiat  from  this  lime  there  was  no 
want  of  industry  in  tliose  who  had  been  emanci[)ated,  nor  want  of  obedience  in 
them  as  hired  servants  :  they  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  a  resj^cctable  char- 
acter." 

We  have  now  cxaniined  tiie  circumstances  attenciintr  ihe  St.  Do- 
mingo revolution,  so  far  as  necessary  to  shov,'  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  that  island,  did  not  produce  consequences  ill  to  the  inns- 
iers.  No  blood  was  spilled  in  con.^equence — no  lives  were  lost;  but 
on  the  atteiDpt  of  Napoleon  to  restore  slavery.  Iuhufim  blood  was  shed 
like  water.     Clarkson  thus  describes  it  : — 

"  In  an  evil  hour,  they  [the  planters]  prevailed  uj)on  Jjonaparte,  by  false  repre- 
sentations and  promises  of  pecuniary  support,  to  restore  things  to  their  former  state. 
The  hellish  expedition  at  length  arrived  on  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo: — a  scene  of 
blood  &  torture  fjllowed,  such  as  history  had  never  before  disclos;'d,  and  compared 
with  which  though  planned  and  cxeeuiod  by  wh.ites,  all  the  i)arbarities  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  insurgent  blacks  of  the  North,  amount  comj)aratively  to 
nothing.  In  fine,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  island.  Till  that  time,  the 
planters  retained  their  property  ;  vm\  tiien  it  wjss,  but  not  till  then,  that  they  lost 
their  ail.  *  *  *  |,^  tl^^  ^.p^,.  1804,  Dcssalines  was  proclaimed  emj)eror 
of  this  fine  territory.  Here  I  resume  tlie  thi-ead  of  my  historv,  (though  it  will  be 
but  for  a  moment,)  in  order  that  I  may  follow  it  to  its  end.  In  nrocess  of  time,  the 
blatk  troops,  containing  the  negroes  in  question,  were  dislianded,  e.xcejit  such  as 
were  retained  for  the  peace  establishment  of  the  armv.  Thev  ^^ho  were  disband- 
ed returned  to  cidtivation.  As  they  were  free  when  they  became  soldiers,  so  they 
continued  to  be  free  when  they  became  laborers  again.  From  that  time  to  this.thcre 
has  been  no  want  of  subordination  or  industrv  among  them.  They  or  their  descen- 
dants are  Ihe  persons  by  whom  the  |)!ains  aiid  vallies  of  St.  Domingo  are  still  nd- 
twaled;  and  they  are  n  ported  to  follow  their  occupations  still,  and  wither  fair  a 
character  as  any  oiher  free  kiborers  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  by  this  lime,  that  not  a  drop  of 
the  blood  shed  during  the  SSt.  Domingo  revolution,  can  be  attributed 
to  IMMEDIATE  EMANCIPATION.  VVhculhe  dccrce  was  announced  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  slave,  did  he  rise  and  kill  his  former  master.?  No  : 
Kindness  disarmed  him.— Justice  cooled  the  heart-burning  of  re- 
venge. But  after  he  had  tasted  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  Hberty— 
when  Bonaparte's  immense  armament  under  Leclerc  invaded  the 
island  in  order  to  crush  him  again  to  the.dust,— then  it  was  that  mer- 
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r,y  relire<l  iVtun  llie  scene  while  the  uliiic  man's  VAuod  .-oakcl  the 
(loath-warrant  of. shivery  ; — then  fullowcd  those  horrid  massacres  and 
conflagrations  which  have  made  so  fri^lilful  a  picture  in  the  history 
of  tliis  un!inj-|>y  island.  The  bloodshed  wiiicii  occurred  during  the 
civil  war  immediately  preceding  the  aholilion  of  slavery  there,  and 
the  dreadful  butcheries  which  followed  Bonaparte's  attempt  to  re- 
store it,  instead  of  |)roving  that  immediate  emancipation  is  unsafe  to  the 
community,  remind  us  in  tones  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  "violeTJce 
of  oppression  engenders  violence  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  ;"— that 
the  sin  of  slavery  will  not  always  go  unpunished  ; — that  if  the  slavc- 
holiler  would  avert  impending  judgments,  hf  mint  "  repent  instantli/,^^ 
and  " /ci  f/ie  oppressed  go  free. ^'' 

But  we  have  yet  another  evidence.  The  recent  "Act"  of  the  Brili^h 
Parliament,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies,  which  went 
into  eflect  on  the  first  of  August  last,  has  not  produced  conse(juences 
in  the  least  degree  injurious  to  our  cause.  Where  are  all  those  fear- 
ful conseciucnces — the  blood-shed  and  burnings,  which  our  enemies 
a  few  months  ago  so  confidently  predicted?  They  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred, and  we  trust  they  never  will.  We  quote  the  following  ac- 
counts from  the  'Liberator'  of  September  13th: 

"Tlic  following  notice  is  from  the  '  Beniiudian'  of  August  9tli : — Tlie  first  of 
August,  (and  even  succeeding  days)  the  period  that  had  been  so  long  and  anxious- 
ly looked  forward  to,  by  all  classes  of  the  connnunity,  has  |)assed  away  ;  nor  can 
we  reflect  without  pleasure,  on  the  |)eaceable,  orderly,  and  highly  exemplary  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  color,  on  that,  to  them  more  especially,  memorable  occasion. 

"  It  was  feared  by  some,  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  day,  would 
have  produced  a  degree  of  e.xcitement  in  the  liberated  slaves,  which  nnght  have  lioeii 
manifestci! — particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  less  judicious  of  that  class  of 
peo[)le — inan  extiavagant  and  unbecoming,  if  not  in  a  disorderly  manner  ;  but  such 
apprehension  is  now  proved  to  have  been  entirely  without  foundation. 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  their  reuular,  and,  wo  must  say,  dignified  behavior :  no 
processions,  no  violent  ebuiiiiion  of"  feeling,  no  intemperate  expression  of  joy  ;  and 
while,  no  doubt,  they  felt  the  full  importance  of  the  change  in  their  condition,  no 
unnecessary  triniumph  was  manifested." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Observer,  writing  from  Bermu- 
da, and  speaking  of  the  first  of  August,  says — 

'•The  day  passed,  and  the  day  closed  in  hafipiness  and  |)cacc.  It  was  qintc  a 
Ivoliday  :  The  people  of  color  aptly  termed  it  '  Gotd  Friday.''  The  next  morning 
all  was  stir  and  bustle  :  masters  Ijiring  their  late  slaves,  or  the  emancipated  running 
about  to  look  for  work.,' 

The  New-York  Mercantile  Advertiser  says — 

"  By  the  schooner  Renown,  we  have  received  Kingston  (Jamaica)  papers  to  iLo 
lOlh  ult.  It  appeal's  from  these,  that  no  serious  evils  had  resulted  in  that  Island,  in 
carrying  into  eflect  the  emancipation  law.  There  was  much  aiiju'ehension  at 
Kingston  for  several  days  previous  to  the  day  when  the  law  went  into  operation  ; 
and  on  that  day  the  shops  were  closed,  and  much  alarm  existed  among  the  inhab- 
itants; but  the  negroes  received  their  boon,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
paraded  the  streets  with  shouts  of  '  Thankee  mrtssa  !  thankee  niassal  We  fa  free  .'' 
Accounts  from  the  other  principal  towns,  up  to  the  Uth,  state  that  every  thiti^  wa^ 
quiet,  witli  the  oxccp;ion  of  slight  disturbances  on  a  few  estates  at  St.  Amis." 

By  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Moravian  Missionary  to  a  gentleman 
in  New-York,  dated  at  Springfield,  Jamaica,  August  11th,  we  under- 
stand that  these  "  slight  disturbances"  arose  in  consequence  of  an 
imperfect  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people,  of  the 
condition  in   which    they  were  placed   by  the    "apprenticeship  act." 


tie  says,  "  No  i)uil  of  the  island  has  been  dislurbed,  except  a  few  es- 
tates in  St.  Anns,  where  the  negroes  relusetl  to  turn  out  to  work  :  but 
as  their  resistance  was  onft/  passive,  and  no  violence  of  any  kind  was  at- 
tempted, [  liopc  they  will  soon  come  to  a  better  nnderslandini^  oj  their 
condition." 

What  could  liie  most  sanguine  abolitionist  have  expected  or  asked 
for,  more  cheering  than  this  ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  Ber- 
muda is  one  of  those  islands  which  have  substituted  immediate  eman- 
cipation for  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  established  by  parliament? — 
Nor  do  those  disturbances  at  St.  Anns,  under  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, militate,  in  the  least,  against  the  practicability  and  safety  of  im- 
mediate emancipation.*  On  the  contrary,  they  remind  us  of  the  fact, 
that  a  gradual  repentance — a  choosing  ot  our  own  time  for  breaking 
off  from  our  sins,  is  not  only  inconsistent  in  principle,  but  inefficient 
in  practice;  and  prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  any  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  slavery,  other  than  the  immediate  and  entire  Abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem, besides  being  unjust  in  itself,  will  always  be  attended  with  evil 
consequences. 

If  any  one,  after  taking  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  several  instan- 
ces of  trial  above  quoted,  will  presume  to  say  that  immediate  eman- 
cipation is  dangerous  to  the  community,  we  ask  him  to  cite  one  in- 
stance in  proof  of  his  assertion.  We  are  quite  sure  it  cannot  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  history  or  the  experience  of  men.  If  more 
than  half  a  million  colored  slaves  in  Colombia  have  been  liberated, 
and  the  eflect  has  been  "  a  degree  of  docility  on  the  part  oj  the  blacks, 
and  a  degree  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  ivhites,  unknown  in  any  prece- 
ding period  of  the  history  of  that  republic  ;"  if  the  captured  negroes, 
who  have  contracted  a  "mortal  hatred  of  the  whites,"  have  been  re- 
captured, sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  set  free  in  bodies  at  a  time,  and 
have  consented  to  live  under  the  unnatural  government  of  xhe  whites,  ivhen 
ihe  number  of  the  former, as  compared  with  thaiof  tkelatier^has  been  nearly  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one ;"  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mexico  was 
virtually  immediate,  and  no  evil  consequence  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low 5  if,  in  Brazil, there  are  more  than  half  a  million  enfranchised  color- 
ed people,  whoare.  generally  ?peak\ng,  well-conducted  ^}-  industrious  per- 
sons ;  if,  in  St.  Domingo,  about  five  hundred  thousand  colored  slaves 
were  let  loose  in  a  single  day, witii  all  the  vices  of  slavery  upon  them,when 
no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  event,  &-  of  course  no  preparation  had 
been  made  for  it,  while  the  wrongs  recently  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  whites  were  yet  fresh  in  their  memory,  and  "  they  continued  to  la- 
bor as  qiethj  c(s  before  ;^^  if  the  freedom  of  eight  hundred  thousand  col- 
ored slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  been  secured  by  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament,  which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August 
last,  and  "  the  day  passed,  and  the  day  closed,  in  happiness  and  peace," 
and  no  disastrous  consequences  liave  been  knov.n  to  follow  since  ; 
why  may  not  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States,  which  consti- 
tutes about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole,  be  transferred  from  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  masters,  to  the  |)rotection  and  restraint  of  law — to  the 
enjoyment  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  with  perfect 
safety  to  all  concerned  ? 

We  repudiate  the  notion,  that  "if  the  slaves  were  liberated,  they 

*  Recent  accounts  from  llie  West  Indies  bring  new?  of  other  di«tiirl»ances  than  those  at  St.  Anns, 
but  a'.l  occurring  under  the  apprenticeship  system." 
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would  migrate  to  tlic  free  Slates,  and  there  remain — a  nuisance  and 
a  seourge  to  the  ivldies  ; — firstly,  because  it  is  altogcl/icr  imiiruhable. 

Wliile  tiie  free  colored  people  arc  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  American  citizenship  in  the  slave-holding  States, 
their  emigration  to  the  non-slave-huIHing  States,  is  a  necessary  conse- 
(juence  ;  but  in  case  they  were  emancipated,  and  recognized  by  the 
law  as  American  citizens,  what  incentive  would  induce  them  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  home,  and  their  friends,  and  roam  in 
a  strange  country  as  vagaborxls  and  aliens?  But  supposing  they  tverf; 
free,  and  determined  to  leave  the  country  of  their  bondage  ;  supposing 
they  were  about  to  depart,  with  all  the  world  before  them,  would  na- 
ture's finger  point  to  the  sterile  soil  of  New-England,  or  to  the  bound- 
less region  of  fertile  land  in  the  West? 

And,   secondly,    Becdiisc  it  is  impossible. 

The  labor  of  the  blacks  cannot  and  will  not  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  planters  of  the  South.     J.  G.  VViiiiiier  says — 

"It  is  a  fjict,  strongly  insisted  upon  by  our  southern  I)retlnen,  as  a  reason  for  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  that  their  climate  and  peculiai  agriculture  will  not  admit 
of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  That  atnidst  the  fatal  maktrin  of  the  rice 
plantations,  the  white  man  is  almost  annually  visited  by  the  country  fever  ; — that 
few  of  the  white  overseers  of  these  plantations  reach  the  middle  period  of  ordinary 
]ife  ; — that  the  owners  are  compelled  to  fly  from  their  estates  as  the  hot  season  ap- 
proaches, without  being  able  to  return  until  the  first  frosts  have  fallen.  But  we  arc 
told  that  the  slaves  remain  there,  at  their  work,  mid-leg  in  putrid  water  :  breathing 
the  noisome  atmosphere,  loaded  with  contagion  ;  ami  undcrnpath  the  scorching 
fervor  of  a  terrible  sun  ; — that  they  indeed  suffer  ;  but  that  their  habits,  constitutions, 
and  their  long  i)ractice  emtble  them  to  labor,  surrounded  by  such  destructive  influ- 
ences with  comparative  safety." 

Now  if  the  "climate  and  peculiar  agriculture"  of  the  Southern^ 
States  "  will  not  admit  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  whites,"  how 
are  our  southern  brethren  to  get  a  living  when  the  blacks  all  leave 
them  ^    It  is  folly  only  to  think  of  it. 

Again,  abolitionists  are  accused  of  seeking  to  amalgamate  the 
white  and  colored  races.  But  this  is  not  true  :  so  far  from  it,  they 
desire  that  the  present  disgraceful  system  of  amalgamation,  which' 
prevails  throughout  the  slave-liolding  States,  might  be  immediately 
broken  up.*  And  we  hope  that  our  measures  will  effect  this  desira- 
ble object.  Indeed,  we  are  quite  sure  that  nothing  short  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  can  do  away  this  horrid  practice. 

But,  says  one,  "If  you  would  stop  here — if  you  would  be  contenl- 

'■  Tho  fotlowiiiw  extract  will  serve  ro  show  what  this  system  of  amalgamation  it : — "  fn  the  lower 
countries  of  Virginia,"' says  Bourne  in  his  '  Picture  of  Slavery,'  "this  white-washing  sytem  and  these 
ainaleamaling  piocesses,  were  carried  on  to  a  diabolical  perfection.  A  picture  oi"  one  plantation  will 
>crvefor  the  whole.  I  was  riding  alone,  aaid  had  pursued  my  solitary  route  from  Gharlo'leville  during 
ihc  whole  day.  Toward  sunset  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  crowd  of  colored  people 
rollectcd  close  by  tho  road.         *         *  *         I  thinU   I  counted  nearly  a  hundre.l  full-grown  col- 

ored persons:  the  surrounding  juniors  defied  all  my  aritlinietic.  There  was  every  distinguisliable 
shade  of  complesion  from  Congo  black  to  that  sallow,  which  the  ingenuity  of  an  artist  can  scarcely  de- 
fine. While  T  was  musing  upon  this  unusual  display  of  domestic  purity  and  American  freedom,  a'true 
Virginian  rode  up  and  accosted  me,  '  You  are  from  a  distance,  stranger,  I  see.'  I  replied,  '  Yes,  and 
have  met  wiih  a  curiosity,'  pointing  to  the  field  near  us.  '  Well,  that's  a  good  one,'  he  retorted.  ♦ 
*  +  *         'Sure "enough,  you  know  nothing  about  our  w.ays  here  near  Richmond  '     I  begged 

him  to  explain  ihe  secret  to  me.  '  Major  E.,'  he  retorted,  '  is  too  cunning  to  buy  negroes  ;  he  breeds 
and  sells  them.'  I  asked,  '  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  twenty  diHerent  shades  of  colors  on  tho 
faces  of  the  motley  group  /'  He  again  laughed  aloud,  and  then  proceeded  to  divulge  the  Major's  pro- 
cess of  multiplying  "and  white-washing  his  slaves.  *  *  *  +  According  to  my  com- 
panion's account,  there  was  a  regular  system  established,  by  wliich  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  child 
to  be  born  without  having  some  appro-Ximation  to  white,  beyond  ihatof  the  darkest  of  its  generators  ;  & 
that  between  the  Major  and  his  boys,  and  the  overseer  and  his  son  and  their  other  artificers,  he  presu- 
flied  that  soon  he  would  not  have  one  real  black  person  on  the  plamaliun" 


cd  witli  the  abolition  of  sluuenj,  well  enougli ;  but  you  contend  fur  tlie 
elevation  of  the  enfranchised  to  an  equality  with  (he  whites,  and  this  can- 
not be  effected  without  intermarringe  ;  therefore,  you  seek  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  races."  But  we  never  said  that  the  colored  people 
cannot  be  elevated  without  intermarrying  with  the  whites.  Tiiis  is 
not  our  doctrine  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  adversaries, — and  a  strange 
doctrine  too.  On  the  contrary,  abolitionists  believe  and  affirm,  that" 
if  the  colored  people  were  raised  from  the  condition  of  brutes  to  the 
condition  of  MEN, — if  they  were  instructed  in  literature  and  science, 
in  morals  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life, — if  the  marriage  covenant 
among  them  were  acknowledged  sacred,  and  they  were  protected  in 
all  their  domestic  relations, —  they  VA'ould  then  seek  alliance  cliiefly 
among  themselves;  and  consequently  amalgamation,  to  a  very  great 
extent  would  cease. 

Again,  immediate  emancipation  is  opposed  on  the  supposition, 
that  "  it  would  place  the  enfranchised  slaves  in  a  condition  worse 
than  slavery  itself;"  that  "they  would  be  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, if  they  were  made  free."  But  this  objection  we  have  already 
answered.  The  answer  reads  thus:  "  By  immediate  emancipation 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  slaves  shall  be  turned  loose  upon  the  nation, 
&-C.,  but  we  mean,  that  they  shall  be  placed  under  a  benevolent  and 
disinterested  supervison,  which  shall  secure  to  them  the  right  to  ob- 
tain secular  and  religious  knowledge,  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  to  accumulate  wealth,".  &c.  But 
we  would  not  have  them  always  under  this  supervision.  In  a  little 
time  they  would  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  secular  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  transact  their  own  affairs,  and  then  the  supervision  might  be 
dispensed  with.  But  if  this  be  not  satisfactory  ;  if  it  be  urged  that 
no  such  provision  would  be  made  ;  that,  therefore,  the  objection  is 
not  removed,  we  will  appeal  next  to  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
could  provide  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Walsh  states,  that  in  Brazil,  the  benefits  arising  from  the  en- 
franchisement of  six  hundred  thousand  colored  persons,  "  b.ave  dispo- 
sed the  whites  to  think  of  making  free  the  whole  negro  population." — 
[Vide  Mrs.  ChiWs  Appeal,  p.  92.] 

The  mixed  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  consisting  of  suddenly 
emancipated  slaves — runaway  slaves — criminal  slaves — and  degraded 
recaptured  negroes,  are,  in  their  free  condition,  living  in  order,  tran- 
quility, and  comfort,  and  many  of  them  in  afBuence. — \ldeni,  p.  90.] 

A  Vermont  gentleman  who  had  been  a  slave-holder  in  Mississippi, 
and  afterwards  resident  at  Metamoras,  in  Mexico,  speaking  of  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  in  that  republic,  says,  "  The  value  of  the  plantations 
was  soon  increased  by  the  introduction  of  free  labor.  No  one  was 
made  poor  by  it.  It  gave  property  to  the  servant,  and  increased  the 
riches  of  the  master." — [Idem,  p.  97.] 

"  The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  of  February  9th,  1831, 
says,  "  Three  thousand  prize  negroes  have  received  their  frtef/om;  four 
hundred  in  one  day ;  but  not  the  least  difUculty  or  disorder  occurred  : 
servants  found  masters — viastcis  hired  servants  :  all  gained  homes,  and 
at  night  scarcely  an  idler  was  to  tve  seen." — [Idem,  p.  90.] 

Harvey,  in  his  Sketches  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  says,  "  It  was  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  behold  this  class  of  the  Haytians,  now  in  possession. 
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of  their  freedom,  coming  in  groups  to  the  market  nearest  which  they 
resided,  bringing  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  sale;  and  after- 
wards returning,  carrying  back  the  necessary  articles  of  living  which 
the  disposal  of  their  commodities  had  enabled  them  to  purclKJse  ;  all 
evidently  cheerful  and  happy." — llJnn, />.  8'J.] 

Tiie  manuinilted  slaves  settled  in  Novu  Scotia  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  "  led  a  harmless 
life,  and  gained  the  character  of  an  industrious  and  honest  people 
from  their  white  neighbors."* 

At  the  close  of  the  last  American  war,  some  hundreds  of  slaves 
who  had  escaped  from  tlieir  masters  and  joined  tlie  British  standard, 
were  shipped  to  Trinidad  as  free  laborers;  but  the  planters  of  Trin- 
idad started  an  objection  against  receiving  them  :  they  "  were  sure 
that  no  free  negroes  would  ever  work,  and  therefore  that  the  slaves 
in  question  would,  if  made  free  and  settled  among  them,  support  them- 
selves by  plunder."  They  were  however  received  ;  and  "these  very 
men,"  says  Clarkson,  "  formerly  slaves  in  the  southern  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica, and  afterwards  emancipated  in  a  bmly  at  Trinidad,  are  now  earn- 
ing their  livelihood,  and  with  so  much  industry  and  good  conduct, 
that  tlie  calumnies  originally  sj^read  against  tliem  have  entirely  died 
away."f  "Mr.  Mitcliel,  a  sugar-planter,  who  had  resided  twenty - 
seven  years  in  Trinidad,  and  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  libe- 
rated negroes  there,  says  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  a  manumitted 
slave  not  maintaining  himself." — {See  Mrs.  Chlld^s  Appeal,  p.  91.] 

In  1793,  liberty  was  proclaimed  universally  to  the  slaves  in  Guada- 
hnipe  ;  and,  "  during  their  ten  years  of  freedom,  their  governors  bore 
testimony  to  their  regirlar  inilustry  and  uninterrupted  submission  to 
the  laws."— [.See  idem,  p.  89  ] 

By  returns  from  fourteen  of  the  Slave  Colonies,  laid  before  the 
flousc  of  Commons  in  1S26,  including  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
January  1,  1S2I,  to  December  CI,  1825,  it  appears,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  white,  to  that  of  colored  paupers,  in  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons, was,  in  the  Bahamas,  nearly  as  two  to  one — in  Barbadoes,  as 
three  hundred  and  nine  to  one — in  Bcrbice,  as  twelve  to  one — in 
Dcmarara,  as  five  to  one — in  Dominica,  as  nine  to  one — in  Jamaica, 
as  four  to  one — in  Nevis,  as  twenty-eight  to  one — in  Tortola,  as  four- 
teen to  one — and  in  St.  Christophers,  as  eight  to  one. 

"In  short,  in  a  population  of  free  black  and  colored  persons,  amount- 
ing to  from  eighty  thousand  to  ninety  thousand,  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  persons  have  received  any  relief  whatever  as  paupers, 
during  the  years  1821  to  1825  ;  and  these  chiefly  the  concubines  and 
chihJren  of  destitute  whites; — while,  of  about  sixty-fivo  thousand 
whites,  in  the  same  time,  sixteen  hundred  and  severtty-five  received 
relief  The  propoition  therefore,  of  enfranchised  persons  receiving 
any  kind  of  aid  as  paupers  in  t!ie  West  Indies,  is  about  one  in  three 
liundred  and  seventy  : — whereas  the* proportion  among  the  whites  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  about  one  in  foriy." — [Fide  idem,  pp.  94,  95.] 

Here  arc  twenty-two  cases  of  negro  eniancipation  ;  and  not  in  one 
instance  have  the  subjects  of  trial  proved  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  maintain  themselves.     In  two  of  the  above  instances  liiey  are  taken 

♦  Clarkson'-i  Thoiivlif!  Ati"-^'''*ver>  Rep.irter.  [.25.  t  Sec  CUikson's  Thoughls,  Anti-Slavery 
TJ  >-|nir!er.  p.  ",>. 
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from  the  southern  States  of  America,  and  yet  it  is  urged  that  the 
slaves  of  the  South,  who  now  maintain  themselves  and  their  masters, 
could  not  provide  for  themselves  if  they  were  made  free  ! 

Again,  it  is  said  by  some,  who  admit  that  slavery  is  an  evil  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  that  all  our  exertions  to  abolish  it  will  only 
serve  to  make  the  slave  more  stubborn,  and  the  master  more  severe ; 
thus  increasing,  instead  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  slave. 

To  suppose  that  the  benevolent  interposition  of  the  humane  would 
tend  to  increase  the  obstinacy  of  the  slave,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  ab- 
surd. He  knows  by  experience  that  he  cannot  effect  his  own  delive- 
rance :  reason  teaches,  then,  that  he  would  hail  with  gratitude,  the 
exertions  of  those  who  are  laboring  for  his  good  ;  and  that  instead  of 
rivetting  his  own  fetters  more  firmly,  he  would  quietly  suffer  his 
friends  to  break  them.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  no  such  conse- 
quence as  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  slave  will  result.  But  we  ad- 
mit that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  may,  for  a  short  time,  serve  to 
increase  the  violence  of  the  oppressor  ;  yet  this  opposes  no  barrier  to 
the  progress  to  our  cause  :  Indeed,  it  is  decidedly  in  our  favor;  for 
such  aggravated  cruelty  will  serve  to  make  slavery  more  detestable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  hasten  its  overthrow.  The  expos- 
tulation of  Moses  with  Pharaoh  in  behalf  of  his  brethren,  the  Hebrews 
in  bondage,  had  a  similar  effect :  "  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the 
same  day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their  officers,  saying, 
Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick,  as  heretofore  : 
let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves."*  Yet  liiis  increased 
severity  returned  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppressors,  that  they  were 
glad  to  "  let  the  people  go  :"  "  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste  ; 
for  they  said,  We  be  ail  dead  men."f  Indeed,  history  teems  with 
like  instances  of  encouragement  for  the  oppressed.  And  notwith- 
standing the  sufferings  of  the  slave  may  be  a  little  more  numerous 
and  severe  while  the  subject  is  in  agitation,  yet  his  freedom  were  a 
blessing  even  at  such  a  price  as  this.  A  strange  philanthropy  indeed  t 
which,  in  order  to  save  the  present  generation  of  slaves  a  little  in- 
crease of  suffering,  would  have  the  tremendous  system  of  oppression 
go  rolling  onward,  crushing  and  destroying,  not  only  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  all  their  posterity  for  ages  yet  to  come  ! 

Again,  we  hear  another  objector  say,  "  I  know  the  slaves  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  freedom,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  emancipa- 
ted ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  acknowledged  and 
secured  to  the  planters  a  legal  right  to  jiold  slaves  as  property,  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  compensate  the  planters  for  emancipating  their 
slaves." 

Had  the  government  of  the  United  States  instituted  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  compelled  the  planters  to  vest  their  capital  in  slaves,  they 
would  have  had  a  just  claim  on  the  government  for  compensation. — 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Slavery  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
our  national  compact.  The  government  is  not  therefore  accountable 
for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  country  :  it  is  only  accounta- 
ble for  having  allowed  it  to  remain.  The  argument,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  compensation,  must  be  simply  this  :  Because  the  government 

*  Exodus  V.  fi,  7.      1  Kxodiiy  jyi,  33. 
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of  the  Uniteti  States  lias  peimitled  the  planters  to  hold  slaves  lliesa 
fifty-eight  years — because  it  has  done  the  planters  this  favor,  Hf  favor 
it  may  be  called,)  it  ought  also,  now  that  slavery,  like  an  old  worn 
out  horse,  has  nearly  run  its  course,  to  do  the  planters  one  favor  more, 
and  buy  slavery  ofl'  their  liands. 

But  we  maintain  that  no  compensation  should  be  given  to  the 
planters,  emancipating  their  slaves — Because  it  would  be  a  surren- 
der of  the  very  principle  on  which  all  our  action  is  based — that  man 
CANNOT  HOLD  PROPKUTY  IN  MAN  ; — Bccausc  "  Slavery  is  a  crime,  and 
therefore  is  not  an  article  to  be  sold  ; — Because  the  holders  of  slaves 
are  not  the  just  proprietors  of  what  they  claim  :  freeing  the  slaves  is 
not  depriving  them  of  property,  but  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  owners  : 
it  is  not  wronging  the  master,  but  righting  the  slave — restoring  him 
to  himself; — Because  immediate  and  general  emancipation  would 
only  destroy  nominal,  not  rral  property  :  it  would  not  amputate  a  limb 
or  break  a  bone  of  the  slaves,  but  by  infusing  motives  into  their 
breasts,  would  make  them  donbli/  valuable  to  the  masters  as  free  la- 
borers." 

It  would  be  doubly  unjust  then,  fur  the  planters,  emancipating  their 
slaves,  to  receive  any  compensation.  What !  must  a  man  be  hired  to 
repent  of  his  sins  ? — to  cease  from  robbery,  outrage  and  wrong?  Must 
he  be  hired  to  have  mercy  upon  his  own  soul  ?  Such  wild,  fantastic 
notions  will  find  few  advocates  among  sober  and  reflecting  minds. 

Again,  we  are  cited  to  the  riots  which  have  recently  occurred  at 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  and  told  that  we  may  as 
well  resign  our  abolition  plans,  or,  at  least,  suspend  our  operations 
till  the  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment  and  indignation  shall  have 
passed  away.  But  we  answer,  that  those  very  riots  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  slavery  :  they  originated  in  prejudice  against  the  people 
of  color,  and  are  nothing  more  than  ebullitions  ofthe  hidden  spirit  of 
slavery.  So  far  then,  from  relaxing  our  efforts  at  cutting  down  the 
tree  which  bears  this  bitter  fruit,  it  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  increas- 
ed exertion. 

If,  in  this  land  of  frekdom  and  of  laws,  the  mouths  of  the  people 
vire  to  be  muzzled  by  the  arm  of  brute  force; — if  we  may  aot  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — rights  which  are  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; — if  the  will  of  an  infuri- 
ated mob  is  to  be  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  day — we  may  as  well  bid 
adieu  to  American  liberty!  for  the  sun  of  freedom  is  set ; — wasting, 
wailing,  and  the  reign  of  despotism  are  near  !  And  now,  since  the 
high  hand  of  tyranny  has  driven  us,  unaware,  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, we  are  kindly  informed  that  we  may  as  well  resign  our  abolition 
plans,  or,  at  least,  suspend  our  operations,  till  the  public  mind  shall 
become  enlightened — till  public  sentiment  shall  become  reformed: — 
that  is,  we  rnay  as  well  give  up  all  hope — quietly  submit  to  our  fate — 
and  let  slavery  hurry  us  all  together  down  the  precipice  of  national 
destruction  ;  or,  at  least,  retreat,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  foe,  in 
mawkish,  silent  insignificance,  till  the  tyrant  himself  shall  become  an 
abolitionist.  But,  we  ask,  how  is  the  public  mind  to  become  enlight- 
ened, and  public  sentiment  reformed:-  How  is  the  tyrant  himself  to 
become  converted,  if  abolitionists  suspend  their  operatic...-,  and  no 
one  speaks  or  writes  upon  the  subject?     Such   cowardly  resignation 
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to  our  inemies  is  inimical  to  the  character  of  free  ..Americans.  It  is 
not  the  *•' spirit  of  the  pilgrims."  It  is  the  pagan  Hindoo,  Ptrctehing 
himself  before  the  car  of  Juggernaut. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  "Me  Soi;tk  will  brook  no  farther  agitation  of 
the  subject — t^uji  the  obolitioimts  must  desist,   or  they  tvill  dissolve  the 
Union.'''      But  the  truth  is,  that  slavery  is  fast  dissolving  the  Union — 
that  the  abolitionists  must  persevere  until  this  fruitful  cause  of  dis- 
cord among  the  States  be  removea,  or  our  republican  government 
will  soon  be  irretrievably  lust.     Already  do  the  pillars  of  that  fabric 
begin  to  tremble; — often  do  we  hear  of  complaints  and  threats  of 
separation  :  and  shall  we  look  on  idly,  and  not  make  a  single  effort  to 
arrest  the  onward  progress  of  approaching  ruin.^    No:  it  is  the  duty 
of  evsi'y  lover  of  his  country  to  search  out  the  cause,  and  to  labor  for 
its  removal.     The  question  therefore  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
political  discordance  ?    Now  the  effect  cannot    be    produced    before 
the  existence  of  the  cause.     The  New-England  Anli-Slavery  Socie- 
ty* commenced  its  operations  no  longer  ago  than  January,  1832,  and 
not  till  a  much  later  period,  did  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation produce  much  excitement.     But  vre  heard  forebodings  of  dis- 
solution and  threats  of  separation  long  before  this  time.     The  forma- 
tion of  Anti-Slaveuy  Societies,  therefore,  is  not  the  causel     What  then 
is  the  cause.-*  what,  but  the  abhorrent -system  of  slavery.'^ 

Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  evident,  cannot  continue  long  ;  for  the 
cause  which  now  works  will  coiUinue  to  v.'ork,  till  it  has  worked  the 
overthrow  of  the  nation.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  seek  the  remo- 
val of  this  cause  ;  and  to  seek  it  by  means  which  cannot  endanger  th.e 
security  of  our  national  compact. 

What  course  then  shall  we  pursue?  Sliall  we  ^'- colonize  the  YKKi^ 
peo'ple  of  color  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa,"  that  SLAVERY 
may  cease  to  be9  Shall  we  remove  the  victims  of  oppression  from  the 
scene  of  violence,  and  let  the  accursed  systei^j  remain'?  Or  shall  we, 
by  moral  means,  drive  slavery  from  the  country,  and  let  its  victims 
remain  ? 

We  consider  that  any  inslitutirn  which  professes  to  aim,  either  di- 
rectly of  indirectly,  at  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  the  cmancipalod  to  a  home  in  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity, is  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  qf  a  christian  public,  or  the 
patronage  of  the  American  people.  Hence,  we  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  principles  or  plans  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. — 
Not  that  we  condemn  the  motives  of  those  who  support  it  : — under- 
stand us — it  is  not  the  men  but  the  principles  that  we  oppose. 

Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  have  contributed  to  its 
funds  out  of  motives  purely  philanthropic,  rcaily  supposing  that  they 
were  u'  Jing  in  works  of  benevolence.  Yet  no  motives  of  respect  for 
individuals  can  induce  us  to  support  or  encourage  an  institution 
which  banishes  our  own  fellow-citizens  to  exile,  ft)r  no  other  cause 
than  the  unholy  prejudice  of  the  whites  against  the  complexion  which 
God  has  given  them  ;  nor  even  to  connive  at  the  oppressive  tenden- 
cies of  its  operations. 

And  now,  without  any  design  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
support  the  American  Colonization  Society,  we  will  state  briefly,  and 

*  The  o'dpst  J\nli-Slavery  Sccicly  in  ihe  Uriiled  Ptales  of  which  wo  ha^■c  anv  knowl«l<'e. 
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as  comprehensively  as  ixj^sible,  some  of  the  reason ^  wliich  induce  ns 
to  oppose  it,  proving  them,  chiefly,  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Society,  the  African  Repository,*  and  the  speeches  and  writings  of 
some  of  its  leading  members. 

Reason  1. — Recause  it  censtires  the  formation  of  Auti-Slavery  So- 
cieties. 

Proof — "Tlic  Society"  *  *  *  "liaviiig  (li;clarcil  that  it  is  in  no  \vi.sc  al- 
lied to  any  Abolition  Society  in  America,  or  elsewlicro,  is  ready,  wli-novcr  iliere  is 
need,  to  pass  a  censure  on  such  Societies  in  America." — [Speech  of  Mr.  llanisonof 
Virginia,  Fiflcenth  Annual  Report.} 

2. — Because  it  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  the  system  of  slavery. 

Proof— -^^  h  is  no  Abolition  Society  ;  it  addresses  as  yet  arguments  to  no  master, 
and  disavows  witli  horror  the  idea  of  oflbring  tenii)tations  to  any  slave.  It  <lcnies 
the  design  of  attempting  emancipation,  either  partial  or  general. — ['•  The  Coloniza- 
tion Society  vindicated.''— African  Repository,  Vol.  iii.  p.  197.J 

"The  Coloni/alion  Society,  as  such,  have  ronoimced  wholly  the  name  and  the 
charactCTislics  of  Abolitionists.  On  this  point  they  have  been  unjustly  and  injuri- 
ously slanderei!.     Into  their  accounts  the  subject  of  emancipation  does  not  enter 

at  all." ["jV.  £." — Idem,  p.  306.1     "From  its  origin,  and  tiiroughout  the  whole 

period  of  its  e.xistence,  it  has  constantly  di^clnim^-d  all  intention  whatever  of  interfe- 
ring, in  the  smallest  degree,  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  the  object  of  emancipa- 
tion, gradual  or  innnediato."  ^ -^t  *  "  The  Society  presents  to  the 
American  public  no  project  of  emancipution." — {Henry  Clay's  Speech. — Idem,  Vol. 
vi.  pp.  13,  17.] 

"  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Society  to  liberate  slaves,  or  touch  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty.'— [Report  of  live  Kentucki/  Colonization  Society. — Idem,  p.  81.] 

"The  emancipation  of  slaves  or  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  with  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  improvement  of  people  of  color  within  the  United 
States,  are  subjects  foreign  to  the  powers  of  this  Society." — [Address  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Americrtn  Colonization  Society,  to  its  Auxiliary  Societies.— -Idem, 
Vol.  vii.  p.  291.] 

3. — Because  it  excuses  slavery,  and  apologizes  for  slave-holders. 

Proof — "Slavery  is  an  evil  which  is  entailed  upon  the  present  generation  of 
slave-holders,  which  they  must  suffer  whether  they  will  or  not." — [African  Reposi- 
tory, Vol.  v.  p  197.] 

"  It  [the  Society]  coiideraus  no  man  becaueo  he  is  a  slavo  holder." — [Idem,  Vol. 
vii.  1).  200.] 

"  The  existence  of  slavery  among  us,  though  not  at  all  to  be  objected  to  our  south- 
ern brethren  'as  a  fault,  &c." — [Second  Annual  Report  of  the  JVcw-York  State  Col- 
onization Sociity.] 

"  They  do  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  confounding  the  crime  of  the  kidnapper 
with  the  misfortune  of  the  owner  of  imported  and  inherited  slaves." — [.Vorth 
American  Review,  for  July,  1832.] 

"Recognizing  the  constitutional  and  legitimate  existence  of  slavery,  it  seeks  not 
to  interfere,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  rights  which  it  creates.  Acknow- 
ledging the  necessity  by  which  its  present  cotitinuance  and  the  rigorous  provisions 
for  its  maintenance  are  justified,  &c." — [Opinions  in  reply  to  Caius  Cracchus, — 
African  Repository,  Vol.  iii.  [).  16.] 

"They  are  convinced  that  there  are  now  hundreds  of  masters  who  arc  so  only 
from  iiecessity," — [.Memorial  of  the  Society  to  the  several  States. — Idem,  Vol.  ii.  j).  60  ] 

"Hundreds  of  humane  and  Christian  slave-holders  retain  their  fellow-men  in  lion- 
dage,  because  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  do  no  better." — [Address  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Colonization  Society  of  Connecticut. — Idem,  Vol.  iv.  p.  120.] 

4. — Because  it  regards  the  slaves  as  property,  and  therefore  ac- 
knowledges the  infernal  principle,  that  man  can  hold  /jropcrty  in  man. 

Proof — "We  hold  their  slaves,  as  ice  hold  their  other  properly,  sacred." — [Afri- 
can Repository,  Vol.  1,  p.  283.] 

*  The  African  Repository  is  a  periodical  publislicd  at  Washington)  nnder  die  direction  of  ihe  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  ;  our  readers  wUl  understand.  ihiTtf^rc,  thai  the 
language  of  the  Rf'pository  is  the  languase  of  the  Society  itself. 


"To  the  slave-holder,  wlio  liad  cliaigeiJ  upon  tliein  tlie  wirked  design  of  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  properti/  under  the  specious  pretext  of  removing  a  vicious 
and  dangerous  free  jiopulation,  they  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  conciliation 
and  sympathy.  We  know  your  rights,  [sav  thevl  and  wt  respect  them"—lldem. 
Vol.  vii.  p.  100.]  ' 

"  It  was  proper  again  and  again  to  repeat,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
Society  to  affect  in  any  manner,  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain  species  of  property  is 
held.  He  was  himself  a  slave-holder;  and  he  considered  tliat  kind  of  property  as 
inviolable  as  any  other  in  the  country." — [Speech  of  Henri/  Clay— First  Ann.  Report.] 

5. — Because  it  denounces  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
injustice  to  the  masters,  and  no  blessing  to  the  slaves;  as  dangerous 
to  society,  and  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity. 

Proof — "The  inhabitants  of  the  South  cannot,  and  ought  not,  suddenly  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves,  to  remain  among  them  free.  Such  a  measwre  would  be  no  bles- 
sing to  the  slaves,  but  the  very  madness  of  self-destruction  to  the  whites." — [First 
Annual  Report  of  the  .Yew-Jersey  Colonization  Society.] 

"  Were  the  very  spirit  of  angelic  charity  to  pervade  and  fill  the  hearts  of  all  the 
slave  holders  in  our  land,  it  would  by  no  means  require  that  all  the  slaves' should 
he  instantaneously  liberated." — [African  Repository,  Vol.  v.  p.  329.] 

6. — Because  it  contends  that  emancipation  should  not  take  place 
without  the  simultaneous  transportation  of  the  liberated — thus  leavinc' 
to  the  slave  the  choice  of  banishment  or  perpetual  servitude,  and 
thus  allowing  that  it  is  proper  to  cease  from  robbery  and  sin  by  a 
slow  process. 

'■^  Proof' — "All  einancipation,  to  however  small  an  extent,  which  permits  the 
persons  emancipated  to  retnaiu  in  this  country,  is  an  evil  which  must  increase  with 
the  increase  of  the  operation." — [First  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.] 

"Colonization,  to  be  correct,  must  be  beyond  the  seas — Ema>icipation,  with  the 
liberty  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  but  an  act  of  dreamy  madness  !" — 
[Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.] 

"The  Society  maintains,  that  no  slave  ought  to  receive  his  liberty  except  on  con- 
dition of  being  excluded,  not  merely  from  tiie  State  which  sets  him  loose,  hut  from 
the  whole  country;  that  is,  of  being  colonized." — [.Yorth  American  Review,  for  July, 
183^.] 

7. — Because  its  measures  are  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  system 
of  slavery,  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  slave-holder,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  his  stock  of  human  beings. 

Proq/".  -"  But  is  it  not  certain"  *  *  *  "  tbat  they  [the  people  of  the 
Southern  States]  will  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  continuance  and  strength 
cf  this  system,  [slavery]  by  removing  those  now  free,  than  by  any  or  all  other  meth- 
ods which  can  possibly  be  devised  ?" — [African  Repository,  Vol.  i.  p.  227.] 

"So  far  from  being  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  measure  pioposed 
would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  securities  to  enable  the  master  to  keep  in  posses- 
session  his  own  property." — [Speech  of  John  Randolph,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.] 

"The  execution  of  its  scheme  would  augment  instead  of  diminishir)g  the  value  of 
the  property  left  behind." — [African  Repository,  Vol.  ii.  p.  344.] 

"  So  far  from  its  having  a  dangerous  tendency,  when  properly  considered,  jt 
would  be  viewed  as  an  additional  guard  to  our  peculiar  species  of  property  " — [An 
Advocate  of  tlie  Society,  in  the  JVew  Orleans  Argus." 

"None  are  obliged  to  follow  our  example ;  and  those  who  do  not,  will  find  the  val- 
ue of  their  negroes  increased  by  the  departure  of  ours.^^ — [An  Advocate  of  Colonization 
in  the  Western  {Ky.)  Luminary.] 

8. — Because  it  denies  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  overcome  preju- 
dice, and  maintains  that  no  moral  or  educational  means  can  ever  raise 
the  colored  population  from  their  degradation  to  respectability  and 
usefulness  in  this  country. 
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^  "  Proof. — "  In  every  pni  t  of  the  United  States,  tliere  la  a  l)ioaii  ;iii(l  impassutilo 
line  of  dernarkation  between  every  man  who  has  one  drop  of  Afiicaii  lilood  in  his 
veins,  and  everj'  other  class  in  the  community.  The  liahitp,  ilu;  fuciings — all  the 
prejudices  of  society — prejudices  which  neither  refinement,  nor  argiimrnt,  nor  educa- 
tion, NOR  RELIGION  ITSELF,  Can  subdue — mark  the  ppo|)le  of  color,  whether  bond 
or  free,  as  the  subjects  of  a  degradation,  inevi7at/p  and  incurable.  The  African  in  this 
country  belongs  by  birtli  to  the  very  lowest  station  in  society;  and  from  that  sta- 
tion he  CAN  NEVER  RISE,  bc  liis  talents,  his  cnter|)risc,  his  virtues  what  they  may." 
*  *  *  "They  constitute  a  class  !)y  themselves — a  class  out  of  which  no 
individual  can  be  elevated,  and  below  which  none  can  bc  depressed." — [African 
Repository,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  lid,  119.] 

"  We  have  endeavored,  but  endeavored  in  vain,  to  restore  them  either  to  self  re- 
spect,or  to  the  respect  of  others.*  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  fiiled  ;  it  is  not  thtirs. 
It  has  resulted  from  a  cause  over  wliich  neither  we,  nor  they,  can  ever  have  control : 
[that  is  to  say,  they  have  colored  skins! !]  Here,  therefore,  they  must  ha  forever 
debased  ; — more  than  this,  they  must  be  forever  useless  ; — more  even  than  this,  th-^y 
must  be  forever  a  Jiuisance,  from  which  it  were  a  blessing  for  society  to  be  rid.  And 
yet  they,  and  they  only,  are  qualific d for  colonizing  Africa!" — [Idim,  Vol.  v.  p.  27<).] 

"  Christianity  caimot  do  for  them  here  what  it  will  do  for  tlnMii  iii  Africa.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  colored  man,  nor  of  the  white  man,  nor  of  Christianity,  but  an 
ORDINATION  OK  PROVIDENCE,  f  and  110  moic  to  bc  changed  than  the  laws  of  nature  !" 
[Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  p.  J7.] 

9. — Because,  while  it  professes  lo  remove  those  eiiiigrants  only, 
who  go  "  with  their  own  consent,"  lo  Africa,  it  cruelly  persecutes  the 
free  people  of  color,  by  removing  some,  contrary  to  their  own  wish- 
es, lo  the  sickly  shore  of  Africa,  where  they  become  a  |irey  to  the 
disease  of  an  wn-constitutioiial  climate,  and  sometimes  sutler  much 
from  want  ;  and  by  traducing  the  character  of  those  who  remain, 
representing  them  as  useless,  seditious,  and  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Proof. — "  And  yet  they  sent  out  two  ship  loads  of  vagabonds  not  fit  to  go  to  such 
a  ])lace,  and  that  were  coerced  awa}'  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  cart- 
whip." — [Speech  of  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  at  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  American  Co- 
lonization Society.] 

"  Dr.  Mechlin,  the  Colonial  Agent,  who  had  just  returned,  stated,  that  of  six  him- 
Ired  and  forty  nine  emigrants  who  arrived  last  in  Liberia,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
our  have  died  already." — [Emanripaior,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1.] 

"Of  all  misery  and  poverty,  and  all  repining  that  my  itnagination  had  ever  con- 
ceived, it  had  never  reaclie(I  what  my  eyes  now  saw,  and  my  oars  heard.  Ilun- 
Jreds  of  ))oor  creatures,  squallid,  ragged,  hungry,  without  ctnployment — some  actii- 
dly  starving  to  death,  and  all  praying  most  fervently  that  they  might  get  home  to 
\mcrica  once  more.  Even  the  emancipated  slave  craved  the  boon  of  roturnin" 
igain  to  bondage  that  he  might  once  more  have  the  pains  of  hunger  satisfied, 
riiere  are  hundreds  there  who  say  they  would  rather  come  iiack  and  be  slaves,  than 
:tay  in  Liberia.  Thoy  would  sit  down  and  tell  us  their  tale  of  suirering  and  of 
sorrow,  with  such  a  dejected  and  wo-bcgoiie  as{)cct,  that  it  would  almost  break  our 
icarts.  They  would  weep  as  they  vvould  talk  of  their  sorrows  here,  and  iheir  joys 
n  y\merica  ;  and  we  mingled  our  tears  freely  with  theirs.  This  part  of  tlie  popula- 
ion  included,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  31onrovia." 
Samuel  Jonci'  jowmal  of  a  visit  to  Liberia — /.  G.  Iiiniey''s  Inciter  to  T.  J.  Milh.] 

"  What  is  the  free  black  to  the  slave  P....A  standing,  "perpetual  incitement  to  dis- 
■,ontent." — [Fijteenth  Annual  Report.] 

"They  constitute  a  large  nias.s  of  human  being.^,  wlio  hang  as  a  vile  excrescence 
ipon  society — the  objects  of  a  low  deba--ing  envy  to  om- slaves,  and  to  ourselves,  of 
miversal  suspicion  and  distrust." — [African  Repository,  Vol.  \ii.  p.  230.] 

"  By  removing  these  people,  wc  rid  ourselves  of  a  larg:e  parly  who  will  always 
»e  ready  to  assist  our  slaves  in  anv  mischievous  design  which  thev  may  conceive  " 
-[Idem,  Vol.  i.  ().  176.]  "  .         .    -  • 

10. — Because  it  justifies  keeping  the  slaves  ignorant. 


Bu!  how  havf  ihevendcavorod  lo  ilo  all  ihis?— B;  icpir-cniinj;  tluin  .^.>  dan-pioiis,  ■Jcdiliou^ 
useless  '—By  ttllinc  ihc  uorM  that  llipv  can  never  lisp,  he  their  talents,  ihcir^eiifermisp  their 
lies  what  thry  ni.iv  :'        t  Hm,   |,„.i;  uill  sinnrrs  pnhn  ihrir  sm.  ..i-on  Johovah  '  ' 
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Proof. — ''  It  is  the  Imsiiiess  of  ilie  free  (their  safety  requires  it)  to  keep  the  slaves 
] II  ignorance." — [Proceedings  of  , Yew-York  State  Colonization  Society,  at  its  second 
.Innivcisary.] 

"It  is  a  vvell-Oi^tab!i<he(l  point,  tiiat  tlje  public  safet}'  forbids  either  the  emancipa- 
tion or  the  general  instruction  of  the  slaves." — [Seventh  Annual  Report.] 

"If  the  free  colored  people  were  generally  taught  to  read,  it  might  be  an  indtjce- 
njent  to  them  to  remain  in  this  country.  We  would  offer  them  no  such  induce- 
ment."— [Southern  Religiov^s  Telegraph,  February  19,  1831.] 

11. — Because  it  justifies  the  atrocious  laws  which  have  been  enact- 
ed against  the  free  colored  and  slave  population. 

Proof — "  Such  unhappily  is  the  case  ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  [for  oppres- 
sive laws,]  and  so  long  as  they  remain  among  us  will  that  necessity  continue." — 
[JVinth  Annual  Report.] 

"Policy,  and  even  the  voice  of  humanity  forbade  the  progress  of  manumission  ; 
and  the  salutary  hand  of  law  came  forward  to  co-ojjerate  with  our  convictions,  and 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  our  feelings,  and  the  ardor  of  our  desires." — [..^rican  Reposito- 
ry, Vol.  iv.  p.  168.] 

"  We  do  not  ask  that  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  Statute  Book  should 
he  so  modified  as  to  relieve  and  exalt  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  whilst 
they  remain  with  us.  Let  these  provisio.vs  stand  in  all  their  rigor." — [Me- 
morial of  the  Aeir-lor/c  Colonization  Society.] 

12. — Because  it  deceives  the  people  and  misleads  the  nation,  by 
presenting  one  aspect  at  the  South,  and  another  entirely  different  at 
the  North.  While  it  is  represented  at  the  North  as  the  only  remedy 
yet  devised  for  the  evils  of  slavery,  it  is  represented  at  the  South  as 
the  most  efficient  means  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  system. — 
The  people  of  the  North  are  solicited  to  contribute  on  the  score  of 
benevolence,  and  those  of  the  South  on  the  score  o^  self-interest. 

PROOF. 

SOUTH. 


NORTH. 

"Wc  desire  ihe  uUer  aboliiinn  of  slavery  in 
the  speediest  and  best  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
accomplished;  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  friends 
or  foes  have  said,  or  may  hereafter  say  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  its  principles,  motives,  or  de- 
signs, we  declare,  that  we  recownize  the  right  of 
colored  men  '.o  freedom.  We  hold  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  slavery  in  utter  abhorrence.  We  do  not 
admit  the  principle  that  man  can  be  the  property 
of  man.  We  recoi^nize  also  the  right  of  the  col- 
ored people  to  a  home  in  this  country :  it  is  as  re- 
ally their  country,  as  it  is  ours.  Nor  do  we  say 
ihey  cannot  in  this  country  be  elevated  to  an  e- 
quiility,  in  all  respects,  with  the  white  population. 
Christianity  and  other  conspiring  inflnences,  can, 
and  we  trust,  sooner  or  later,  will  thus  elevate 
them."-  [Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ver- 
mont Col-  Society. "i 

'•  We  have  hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  the  ope- 
rations of  this  Society  would  facilitate  this  desiia- 
ble  object,  [the  abolition  of  slavery.]  We  know 
that  many  of  its  founders  have  regarded  the  plan 
of  the  Society  as  the  only  method  vet  devised  that 
sh(!d  on  this  object  the  least  ray  of  hope." — f  Thir 
teenth  An-miai  Report  of  the  Ft.  Vol  Society  \ 

■'  Who  has  not  known  a  solicitor  for  a  subscrip- 
tion to  this  or  that  benevolent  object,  suggest  to 
»he  person  solicited,  that  a  donation  for  the  propo- 
sed object,  wouUl  either  dirt'f-'lv  <>'"  indirectly  pro- 
n:ole  his  own  interest  7  We  wish  every  man  to 
be  urged  to  give  from  motives  purely  bemjvolent. 
We  wish  every  man  to  give  for  the  nob'.c,  the  god- 
hkc  purpose  of  doing  good  to  others."— [2'Air- 
teenth  Anmir.I  R^rport  of  thz  Vt.  Col.  Society.} 


"  It  disclaims,  and  always  has  disclaimed,  all  in-- 
tention  whatever,  of  interfering  in  the  smal'est  de- 
gree, direct  or  indirect,  with  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  St, AVE- HOLDERS,  THE  RIGHT  OF 
PROPERTY,  or  the  object  of  emancipation, 
gradual  or  immediate.  It  knows  that  THE 
OWNERS  OF  SLAVES  ARE  THE  OWN- 
ERS AND  NO  ONE  KLS\L:'—\AnAdcccate 
of  the  Society,  in  tlie  New- Orleans  Argus  \  ■■' 

"  It  is  not  therefore  incumbent  upon  those  who 
hold  slaves,  to  set  them  at  liberty,  till  some  means 
are  provided  for  their  removal.'" — \Afncan  Re- 
pository, Vol.  V.  p.  89] 

"  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  for  the  free  people  of  color 
and  ihcir  friends  to  adn\it,what  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted,  that  the  people  of  color  must,  in  this 
country,  remain/or  ages,  prob  ablv  forever,  a 
separate  and  inferior  cast,  weighed  down  by  caus- 
es, powerful,  universal,  inevitable;  which  neither 
legislation  nor  CHRISTI.^NITY  can  remove  ?" 
—  [Idem,  Vol.  vii.  p.  196.] 

"The  TENDENCY  of  the  scheme,  and  one  of  ita 
OB.TECTS,  is  to  secure  slave-holders,  and  the 
whole  southern  country,  agaiiist  certain  evil  con- 
sequences, growing  out  of  the  present  three-fold 
mix'ure  of  our  population." — [Address  of  the 
Rockbridge  Col.  Society,  Jdem,Vo[.  iv.  p.  "274  ] 

"The  slave-holder,  who  is  in  danger  of  having 
his  slaves  contaminated  by  their  free  friends  of  col- 
or, will  not  only  be  relieved  from  this  danger,  but 
the  value  of  his  slave  will  be  enhanced." — [Hu- 
jnanitus,  a  Colonization  Advocate.  Baltimore, 
1820.1 

'•'  It    was  on   the  ground  of  interest,  therefore, 

THE  MOST  ISDISPUTABLE  PECtTNI.^RV  INTER- 
EST, tha'  he  addressed  himself  lo  the  people  and 
legrlatures  of  the  slave-holding  States. "-{SpMcA 
nf  Mr.  Archer. — Fifteenth  Ann    Report.) 


."^3 

riius  tlic  licncvolciiiR  of  tlio  North  nml  tlio  selfi&hncis  of  iliv  South  mute  in  our 
channel  at  Washington,  the  oflicc  of  the  Parent  Society;  and  on  these  mingled  wa 
tcrs,the  free  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  arc  borne  uvvay  to  exile  or  to  death  ! 
Ves,  the  good  people  of  the  North  are  ignoranlly  binding  stronger  and  stronger  the 
galling  chains  of  slavery  on  the  very  objects  of  their  benevolence!  It  is  time  they 
should  know  it. 

13. — Because  it  was  conceived,  perfected,  and  is  managed  chiefly 
by  slave-holders. 

Proof.-  ■"  About  twolvo  years  ago,  some  of  thc  wiscst  mcii  of  the  nation,  tiiosUij 
slave-holders,  formed,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  present  American  Colonization 
Society." — [Address  of  the  Rocfdbrulge  Colonization  Societij. — Idem,  Vol,  iv.  p.  274.] 

"  They  are,  themselves,  chiejiy  slave-holders,  and  live  with  all  thc  ties  of  life  binding 
them  to  a  slave-holding  community." — [Memorial  of  thc  Society  to  the  scverrd  Stales — 
African  Repository,  Vol.  ii.  p  GO.] 

"  Let  me  repeat,  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society,  three-fourths  of  them 
ARE  SLAVE-HOLDERS." — [The  Colonization  Society  vindicated,  Vol.  iii.  p.  202.] 

14. — Because  it  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  tiic  free  people  of  color, 
wherever  they  possess  liberty  of  speech  and  the  means  of  intelligence, 
as  a  scheme  full  of  evil  to  themselves  and  to  their  enslaved  brethren. 

Proof. — The  following  Resolution,  it  will  be  perceived,  exprestscs  the  mind  of  th-j 
free  colored  people  throughout  the  nation  : 

"Resolution  passed  by  the  National  Colored  Convention,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, IN  1831. — 'The  Convention  has  not  been  unmindful  of  thc  o|)erations  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society ;  and  it  would  respectfully  suggest  to  that  august 
body  of  learning,  talent  and  worth,  that,  in  our  humble  oj)inion,  strengthened  too, 
by  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  they  arc 
pursuing  the  direct  road  to  perpetual  slavery,  with  all  its  unchristian-like  concomi- 
tants, in  this  boasted  land  of  freedom ;  and,  as  citizens  and  men  whose  best  bloot'. 
is  sapped  to  gain  popularity  tor  that  institution,  we  would,  in  the  most  feeling  man- 
ner, beg  of  them  to  desist :  or,  if  we  must  be  sacrificed  to  their  philantbroi>y,  wc 
would  rather  die  at  home.  Many  of  our  lathers,  and  some  of  us,  have  fought  and 
bled  for  the  liberty,  independence  and  peace  which  you  now  enjoy  ;  and,  surely,  it 
would  be  ungenerous  and  unfeeling  in  you  to  deny  us  an  humble  and  quiet  grave  in 
that  country  which  gave  us  birth." — [First  AnmuU  Report  of  the  JVeto- England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  p.  40.] 

Resolutions  to  similar  effect  have  been  passed  by  thc  colored  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  no  less  than  fifteen 
other  cities  and  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

15. — Because  the  Colony  which  it  has  established  at  Liberia  facil- 
itates the  slave-trade. 

Proof — "  On  the  Gth  of  April,  1832,  the  British  House  of  Commons  ordered  thc  - 
printing  of  a  document  entitled  '  Slave-Trade  in  Sierra  Leone,'  containing  official  ev- 
idence of  the  fact  that  the  pirates  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  are  supplied 
from  the  stores  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  with  such  articles  as  the  infernal  traf- 
fic demands!" — [Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  i.  p.  77.] 

"That  thc  African  slave-traders  do  get  thus  supplied  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia 
is  matter  of  official  evidence:  and  we  know  from  the  nature  of  human  things,  that 
they  will  get  supplied  in  defiance  of  all  law  or  i)recaution,  as  lo  ng  as  thedei'nand 

calls  for  the  supply,  and  there  arc  free  shops  stored  with  all  they  want  at  hand." 

[Prejudice  Vincible,  by  C.  Stuart.] 

In  short,  wc  oppose  the  American  Colonization  Society,  because 
it  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slave- 
ry; — because  it  excuses  slavery  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  boldly  ad- 
vocates its  continuance  ; — because  it  immolates  the  free  j^eoplc  of  col- 
or on  the  altar  of  prejudice,  to  pamper  the  pride  of  high-minded 
whites — thus  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tinguish :  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  is  in  our  way*  to  thc°attack 

•  llobcri  J.  Brcckcnridgc,  an  eminent  advocate  of  ilic  Ctilonizaiion  Society,  in  a  speech  at  its  lasf 
.iiii.ivor.sary»  very  pertinently  remarked,  "  Let  the  slave-holilir  l)c\vari;  liuw  he  drircs  us  aw:»  v.  "Wo 
.■"taiul  in  iho  brcnch  lur  liiin,  »o  keep  ofl'  tiio  abyliiijiiist.'" 
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of  slavery,  and  must  be  removed  before  our  object  can  be  attained. 
If  any  of  our  readers  apprehend  that  the  character  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  above  extracts,  we  ask 
them  to  turn  to  those  articles  from  which  they  are  taken,  to  the  An- 
nual Reports  and  the  African  Repository,  and  to  the  speeches  and 
writings,  in  general,  of  the  Colonizationists,  and  read  for  themselves  : 
we  want  no  better  arguments.  It  is  our  ohject  to  stir  up  inquiry.  We 
do  not  ask  our  fellow-citizens  to  form  their  opinions  upon  our  asser- 
tion, and  to  act  upon  a  hear-say  I)elief :  we  wish  them  to  examine  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  our  design  to  do  the  Colonization  Society  in- 
justice, but  we  wish  the  public  fully  to  understand  its  character.  It 
has  boasted  that  much  good  would  result  to  Africa  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  at  Liberia, — that  it  would  civilize  and  evangelize 
that  dark  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  the  mode  of  civilizing  and  chris- 
tianizing a  heathen  land,  by  a  colony,  consisting  of  people  too  vicious 
AND  DEPRAVED  to  livc  in  clvUized  society,  and  supplied  with  stores  of 
HUM,  GUNPOWDER,  and  sPEAR-poiNTED  KNIVES,  is  prepostcrous  and 
wild.  "Each  emigrant,"  says  Henry  Clay,  the  champion  of  the  So- 
ciety, "  is  a  missionary,  carrying  with  him  credentials*  in  the  holy 
cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  institutions."  But  who  are 
these  emigrants,  these  missionaries  }  The  free  people  of  color. — 
"  They,  and  they  only,"  says  the  African  Repository,  "  are  qualified 
for  colonizing  Africa."  But  how  are  they  qualified  ?  Let  the  Socie- 
ty answer  in  its  own  words : 

"Free  blacks  are  a  f^reater  nuisance  than  even  slaves  themselves." — {African Rt- 
positorxj,  Vol.  ii.  p.  328.] 

"  An  anomalous  race  of  beings,  the  most  debased  upon  earth."-[irf.  Vol.  vii.  p.  230.] 

And  how  far  has  the  Society  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  glorious  enterprize  ?  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  Missionary  to  Libe- 
ria, in  a  letter  dated  February  20,  1833,  says  — 

"  But  two  or  three  have  hitherto  done  an}'  thuig  scarcely  towards  agriculture.  The 
wealthy  find  it  easier  to  trade  ;  the  poor  suppose  it  degrading.  «  *  *  Nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  natives,  hitherto,  by  the  colonists,  excejJt  to  educate  a  few 
who  were  in  their  families  in  the  capacity  of  servants.  *  *  *  As  little  effort  is 
made  by  the  colonists  to  elevate  them,  as  is  usually  made  by  the  higher  classes  in 
the  United  States  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower." 

J.  R.  Dailey,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  several  years  establish- 
ed as  a  merchant  in  Liberia,  says  that  about  four  liundred  tunsf 
of  RUM  are  sold  in  Liberia  in  a  year. J  The  Liberia  Herald  also 
shows  that  rum,  gunpowder,  muskets,  and  spear-pointed  knives,  are 
sold  at  Liberia  as  principal  articles  of  commerce. 

In  the  "  Herald"  of"  September  7th,  1832,"  the  a?=*Reverend,=^ 
"C  M.  Waring  offers  for  sale,"  among  other  articles, 
"  1196.  gallons  Rum, 
"    250  kegs  powder, 
"    140  Muskets, 

"      50  doz.  black-handle  spear-pointed  knives." 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  American  Colonization  Society  is 
civilizing  arvd  evangelizing  Africa  ! 

But  we  have  other  evidence  of  a  still  more  painful  and  revolting 
character.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  African  Repository. 

•  What  are  these  credentials?  rum,  gunpowder,  and  spear- pointed  knives  ?  j  Equal  to  3000  bar- 
rels.     \  Vide  Anti-Slavery  lleporter,  Vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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It  shows  how  Africa  is  to  become  "  the  joy  oi'  many  nations" — •*  the 
praise  of  the  wliole  earth."  It  shows  tl)at  missionary  effort  is  driven 
to  the  very  heart,  not  by  the  power  o[  truth,  but  by  the  force  of  powder. 

Tlie  (t?='lvevercncl.,£0  ^I"".  Ashmuii,  describing  an  engagement  he 
had  with  the  native  tribes  in  the  neigidjorliood  of  Liberia,  says — 

"Eiglit  luimlrcd  men  wcio  licre  ])rcpscd  slioiilder  to  shoulder,  in  so  compact  a 
form  tijat  a  cliild  nii^dit  easily  walk  on  their  heads,  from  one  end  of  the  mass  to  the 
odier,  presenting  in  their  rear  a  breadth  of  rank  equal  to  twenty  or  tiiirty  men,  and 
all  exposed  to  a  gun  of  great  power,  raised  on  a  platform  at  ojily  from  thirty  to  six- 
ty yards  distance.  O^^Evcry  shot  literally  spent  its  force  in  a  solid  mass  of  hu- 
man flesh  1".=^ 

Are  the  good  people  of  this  country,  the  professors  of  that  religion 
which  breathes  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men,"  prepa- 
red, in  view  of  Aicts  like  this,  to  say  to  Liberia,  "  Go  on  :  and  may  the 
Lord  prosper  thee  in  thy  works  of  benevolence  ?"  Are  they  prepared 
to  give  thoir  money  and  their  influence  in  aid  of  such  anti-christian 
measures  for  diffusing  gospel  light  ?  We  answer,  No  !  And  yet  many 
of  them  have  done  this,  and  still  do  it,  simply  because  the  facts  are  not 
knoicn.  If  any  of  our  readers  still  view  the  American  Colonization 
Society  as  a  benevolent  institution,  and  still  entertain  the  idle  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  yet  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  the 
removal  of  the  entire  colored  population  of  this  country  to  Africa,  we 
ask  their  attention  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  following  facts  : — 

"  The  Society  was  organized  in  tlie  year  1817.  It  has  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
Auxiliaries.  The  Legislatures  of  fourteen  States  have  recommended  it.  Address- 
es in  its  favor  have  been  heard  from  all  our  pulpits :  and  contributions  have  poured 
into  its  treasury  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  in  operation  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  has  carried  away 
nearly  three  thousand  free  people  of  color.  The  Society  is  now  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  debt,*  and  there  are  now  nearly  a  million  more 
colored  people  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  in  the  year  1817. 
Now  let  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  replenished,  so  that  it  may  re- 
move only  the  increase,  and  keep  the  number  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion stationary,  and  it  would  require  five  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  to  secure  our  southern  brethren  against  the  danger  of 
slave  insurrections  in  this  way.f  Again,  let  the  Society  take  hold  in 
good  earnest,  and  remove  the  whole  at  once,  (for  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  delay,  since  the  blacks  increase  quite  as  fast  as  money,)  and 
it  would  require  more  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  to  execute  the 
plan — a  sum  (to  use  the  language  of  Hayne)  sufficient  to  bankrupt 
the  treasury  of  the  world.  When  the  Green  Mountains  can  be  cast 
by  atoms  into  Lake  Champlain, — when  the  Chesapeake  can  be  drain- 
ed of  its  rushing  waters  by  shipping  them  across  the  Atlantic  and  pour- 
ing them  into  the  Mediterranean, — then  may  the  friends  of  Coloniza- 
tion begin  to  hope  ;  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  they  remove  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  United  States  to  Africa. 

Now  what  is  our  duty,  respected  fellow-citizens  ?  Is  it  to  encour- 
age a  Society  which  is  rivctting  the  fetters  of  tyranny  firmer  and  firm- 
er on  two  millions  of  American  citizens, — which  recognizes  the  assert- 
ed right  of  the  master  to  control  the  slave — the  assumed  right  of  man  to 

*  "At  ihe  last  Anniversary  of  ihe  Parent  Society,  it  was  ascertained  also,  that  llio  institution  wa<!  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  about  $45,000.'"-[Fifteenth  Atmual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Col.  Society,  p.  4.] 

t  By  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  giving  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  lh« 
Society,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  it  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  it  appears  thatth* 
average  expense  per  emigrant  has  been  $80 — not  20  or  )J23,  as  ws  have  uniformly  been  told. 
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lord  over  God's  oieation, — us  a  right  which  wc  ought  not  to  f  ill  in  queritiou.''  i- 
to  encourage  a  Society  which  can  sliake  hands  with  iniquity,  and  sympathize  wiil 
the  oppressor  while  he  is  robbing  the  helpless,  unoffending  poor  ?  Is  it  to  encour- 
age a  Society  which  pours  gall  and  wormwood  into  the  bitter  waters  of  prejudice, — 
which  would  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  rights  of  the  colored 
man,  to  satiate  the  avaricious  thirst  of  the  white  man  for  his  colored  brotlier's  blood  ? 
Is  it  to  encourage  a  Society  which  invites  us  to  aid  in  the  banishment  of  free-born 
citizens  to  a  foreign  land  and  sickly  clime, — which  forbids  discussion,  and  lays  her 
cold,  iron  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  him  who  dares  to  "  plead  the  cause  of  the  wid- 
ow and  the  fatherless ;"  which  speaks  peace  to  a  guilty  nation  while  it  slumbers 
over  the  groans  of  two  million  human  beings  ? 

But  what  is  our  duty  '}  Freemen,  christians,  patriots,  awake !  While  wc  have 
slumbered,  the  cries  of  the  outraged  and  down-trodden  slave  have  continually  as- 
cended to  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth.  Fellow-citizens,  awake  !  The  day  is  far 
spent,  and  the  night  approaches ;  but  it  is  yet  day — therefore  there  is  hope.  For  the 
sake  then  of  our  country,  and  for  our  own  sake,  let  us  arise.  Let  us  lift  our  voices, 
and  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  a  sinful  nation  the  righteous  law  of  God.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  every  moment  we  delay,  our  guilt  is  increasing ; — that  the  cry  of  the  inno- 
cent laborer,  whose  hire  we  are  keeping  back  by  fraud,  nay  by  force,  is  entering  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Let  us  remember  that  "  preparing 
to  do  right,  is  continuing  to  do  wrong," — that  our  pretending  sorrow  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slave,  and  repentance  for  our  own  sins,  while  we  put  far  from  us  the  evil 
day  and  break  not  off  fi:om  them  by  righteousness,  is  mere  mockery  of  Jehovah.  Fel- 
low-citizens !  lovers  of  truth  and  justice  \  why  stand  ye  idle?  "He  that  is  not  foi 
us,  is  against  us."  Come  ye  up  then  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
Let  us  first  wash  our  own  hands  in  innocence,  and  our  garments  from  the  stain  of 
blood  ;  then  let  us  faithfully  discharge  our  duty  towards  our  fellow-men. 

In  relation  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  let  us  make  no  compromise.  For 
what  fellowship  hath  light  with  darkness  ? — truth  with  falsehood  1  or  liberty  with  op- 
pression ?  But  let  us  prove  that  we  love  the  members  which  compose  it,  by  our  en- 
deavors to  reclaim  them. In  relation  to  the  free  people  of  color,  let  us  advocate 

their  right  to  a  home  in  their  native  country,  and  do  what  we  can  for  their  happiness 
and  comfort  ftere,  instead  of  driving  them  into  exile — into  the  grave-yards  of  Liberia. 

In  relation  to  the  master,  let  us  observe  the.  golden  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Let  us  lift  the  voice  of  entreaty,  of 
warning,  and  rebuke,  that  if  possible  we  may  wake  him  from  his  death-going  sleeji. 

In  relation  to  the  slave,  let  us  plead  his  cause  incessandy  and  cheerfully,  unangered 
and  unawed.  Let  us  advocate  his  right  to  liberty — to  liberty  at  /lonie,  not  in  Liberia. 

Fellow-countiymen,  ours  is  the  business  and  the  duty  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Come,  then — devote  your  energies  to  the  work — engage  with  m  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  doing  good  toothers.  And  when  the  slave-holders  threaten,  when 
the  emissaries  of  Satan  cry,  "  Let  us  alone  ;  what  have  you  of  the  North  to  do  with 
slavery  ?"  let  us  not  be  disheartened,  but  rather  let  us  remember  that  formerly,  whea 
the  devils  cried  "  Let  us  alone  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ?"  they  were  immediately  cast  out  ;  and  let  the  reflection  cheer  us  onward  to 

increased  exertion. And  you,  respected  fellow-citizens, — partakers  of  the  same 

common  privileges  with  the  men, — co-heirs  to  the  same  American  liberty, — while 
you  remember  that  woman  was  foremost  in  the  fall  and  restoration  of  mankind,— that 
the  Savior  was  born  of  a  woman,  nursed  at  her  breast,  and  dandled  on  her  knees,— 
while  you  remember  that  woman  was  last  at  his  cross,  and  first  at  his  grave,--how  can 
you  behold  the  stripes,  and  anguish,  and  death  of  a  million  fellow-sisters,  idly  and  un- 
concerned ?  After  many  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  philanthropists 
of  England,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Brisish  Colonies,  the  ladies  took  the  subject  up, 
and,  by  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  secured  a  speedy  triumph  to  the 

cause  of  abolition  throughout  the  British  dominions. Now  let  the  females  of  this 

favored  country  imitate  their  example  ; — let  them  lend  their  enslaved  colored  sisters 
their  sympathies  and  aid : — let  them  unite  in  saying  that  slavery  shall  not  be,  and 
they  will  give  the  cause  of  abolition  an  impulse,  wliich  can  he  neither  stopped,  nor 
retarded,  but  with  the  downfall  of  slavery. — — Come,  then,  fellow  citizens,  brothers, 
sisters,  all, — let  us  discharge  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  our  God,  faithfully, 
and  fearlessly  ,  and  leave  the  conseciuenccs  to  Him  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth, — under  »  firm  assurance  that  whatever  it  may  cost  us  of  labor  or  of  sconi, 
it  is  the  causeoftrutli  and  justice,  and  the  cause  of  God.  and  will  prevaiL 
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